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ST. SWITHIN’S DAY. I 











By Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


SQIOPULAR delusions often appear 
to be endowed with a perpetual 
youth ; and this perhaps may be 
accounted for by the fact that they 
are seldom entirely false. ‘Thus, the wide- 
spread faith in the meteorological influence 
of St. Swithin is not altogether without a 
certain foundation in truth. An industrious 
sceptic actually took the trouble to examine 
the Greenwich observations for twenty years, 
in order to prove the fallacy of this popular 
superstition, and he found that during that 
period there were six wet St. Swithins and 
fourteen dry ones. Moreover, he found that 
the average of rainy days was greater after 
the dry than after the wet fifteenths of July. 
Such a result might very naturally have been 
expected, for statistics and general assertions 
are not likely to run amicably together; 
nevertheless, the original spirit of the super- 
stition may have been correct in the main, 
although the letter was wrong in the particu- 
lar instances. The period fixed for the 
duration of the wet should have caused us to 
see that the prophecy was not intended to be 
taken literally, for the number forty has been 
generally used to imply the indefinite ; and 
we must, therefore, allow the same latitude 
as to the exact time as we do in the case of 
quarantine, a word in which the original idea 
of forty is now entirely lost. If we under- 
stand the prophecy to mean that when rain 





_ sets in in July it is likely to last for two or 


three weeks, we shall find that it is in the 
main correct. 

Those persons in all ages whose occupa- 
tions have taken them much in the open air 
have usually been observers of Nature, and 
the result of much of their observation has 
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come down to us in the form of proverbs. It 
seems highly probable that these observers, 
wishing to draw attention to a likely time of 
wet, should connect it with some saint’s day, 
in order that the people might remember it 
the better. It is rather curious that several 
saints have had the character of patrons of 
rain attributed to them ; but St. Swithin has 
beaten the others out of the field, and his 
fame has survived to the present day. The 
Rev. Leonard Blomefield (late Jenyns), a 
veteran meteorologist, has given some atten- 
tion to these weather saints, and written a 
valuable and interesting Paper upon them, 
which is printed in the Proceedings of the 
Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club. The days of these rainy saints are, 
with one exception, all in June and July, 
and Thomas Forster, the meteorologist, re- 
gards this as a proof that the superstition was 
“founded on the experience of those who 
had observed, that whatever weather set in 
soon after the summer solstice was of long 
continuance.” Mr. Blomefield also points 
out that meteorological observations, extend- 
ing over a long period of time, indicate the 
percentage of wet to be very high both in 
July and August. The first in point of 
time of the ominous saints’ days is that of 
St. Vitus, which falls on the 15th of June, 
but as he comes so early he is only allowed 
thirty days of wet. In the Sententie 
Rythmice of Buchlerus the following lines 
occur :— 


Lux sacrata Vito si sit pluviosa, sequentes 
Triginta facient omne madere solum. 


A few days after this, on the 24th, is St. 
John the Baptist’s Day, rain on which is 
sure to be followed by forty days of wet, as 
an old Latin proverb informs us. The 2nd 
of July is the Festival of the Visitation of 
the Virgin Mary, the day of Saints Processus 
and Martinianus, and the festival of St. 
Swithin in the Roman Martyrology, and the 
same prophecy about forty days of wet has 
been applied to it. The 4th is the day 
of the translation of St. Martin, and rain 
then betokens either twenty or forty days of 
wet weather, the prophets disagreeing a little 
in the matter. In Scotland it used to be 
called St. Martin of Bullion’s day, and there 
was a proverb that if the deer rose dry and 
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lay down dry on that day it was a sign of a 
good harvest, in accordance with the old 
couplet— 

Bullion’s day gif ye be fair, 

For forty days there’ll be nae mair. 

In considering these different dates, we 
ought not to forget that they are not the 
same as when the superstitions first grew up. 
If we take into consideration the change 
made in our calendar in the year 1752, and 
add eleven days, which is the difference 
between the old and the new style, we shall 
find that St. Vitus’s Day would fall on the 
26th of June, St. John the Baptist’s on the 
5th of July, the Festival of the Virgin’s 
Visitation on the 13th of July, St. Martin of 
Bullion’s Day on {the 15th of July, and St. 
Swithin’s on the 26th of July. 

Foreigners do not recognize our rainy 
saints, but have different ones of their own. 
In France, Saints Médard, Gervais, and 
Protais are looked upon as exerting con- 
siderable influence over the weather. St. 
Médard’s day falls on the 8th of July, and 
some old lines say— 

S’il pleut le jour de Saint Médard, 
II pleut quarante jours plus tard. 

The roth of the same monhth is dedicated 
to Saints Gervais and Protais— 

S’il pleut le jour de Saint Gervais et de Saint 

Protais 

Il pleut quarante jours aprés, 

Saint Médard’s Day is still watched with 
anxiety in the rural districts of France, and 
the old ptfoverb quoted above has been 
amplified into the following lines :— 

Du jour de St. Médard, qu’est in Juin, 

Le laboureur se donnie Soin, 

Car les viewx disent que s’il pleut, 

Quarante jours durer il peut ; 

Et s'il fait beau tu est certain 

D’avoir abondance en grain. 
Of the rainy saints’ day in other countries 
we may mention St. Godelitve in Flanders, 
the Festival of the Seven Sleepers (July 27), 
and two others in Germany, St. Galla (Oc- 
tober 5) in Tuscany, and any day within 
the octave of the Feast of St. Bartholomew 
the Apostle (August 24), at Rome. This 
last is in contradiction to the English coup- 
let, which says that— 

All the tears that Swithin can cry 

St. Bartlemy’s dusty mantle wipes dry, 


The English notion as to St. Bartholomew 
arises from the fact that his day falls exactly 
forty days after St. Swithin, so that should the 
latter be wet, the former brings about a 
change of weather. 

Having dismissed the rivals who have in 
vain attempted to drive St. Swithin from his 
chief place as a prophetic meteorologist, we 
will now say a few words about the saint 
himself and his day. Most of us are fami- 
lair with the lines— 

In this month is St. Swithin’s day, 
On which if that it rain they say, 
Full forty days after it will, 

Or more or less some rain distil. 

These were amplified by Gay in his Z7ivia, 
who added to them a little moral lecture— 


Now if on Swithin’s feast the welkin lours, 

And every penthouse streams with hasty showers, 
Twice twenty days shalt clouds their fleeces drain, 
And wash the pavement with incessant rain. 

Let not such vulgar tales debasée thy mind ; 

Nor Paul nor Swithin rule the clouds and wind. 


Gay here glances at the popular belief, to 
which we shall refer further on, that the 
weather on St. Paul’s Day (January 25) was 
an omen of what the year would turn out. 
The most usual belief as to St. Swithin’s 
Day is limited to the wet ; but some say that 
if the 15th of July is fine, the forty following 
days will also be fine, and this view is taken 
in the Northern proverb— 

St. Swithin’s day, gif yedo rain, 
For forty daies it will remain ; 


St. Swithin’s day, an ye be fair, 
For forty daies ’twill rain nae mair. 


Ben Jonson mentions the belief in St. 
Swithin’s in his play of Avery Man out of his 
Humour ; but it does not appear to have 
been more litetally true in the seventeenth 
than in the nineteenth century— 


O, here’s St. Swithin’s, the fifteenth day ; variable 
weather, for the most part rain; good! for the most 
pait rain. Why it should rain forty days after, 
now more or less it was a rule held afore I was able 
to hold a plough, and yet here are two days no rain, 
ha! it makes me muse.—Act i. sc. I. 


It is time now to ask who St. Swithin was, 
and why he should be connected with wet 
weather ; but the first part of the question 
is easier to answer than the last. 

St. Swithin, or more properly speaking 
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St. Swidhun,* architect and statesman, was 
born in the neighbourhood of Winchester 
about the year 800. He was a monk of tne 
old Abbey of Winchester; then prior of the 
brotherhood, and lastly, from a.p. 852 until 
his death in 862, Bishop of the See. Egbert, 
the king, chose him as preceptor to his son 
Ethelwolf, and he obtained a name respected 
for uprightness and humility. His last desire 
is said to have been that he might be buried 
outside his own cathedral, under the eaves, 
where his body would receive the droppings 
from the roof, and his grave be trodden by 
the feet of the passer-by. This is pretty 
well all that is actually known of this cele- 
brated saint ; but popular regard has not been 
content with such meagre materials, and fur- 
ther particulars have therefore been invented. 
Report affirmed that about one hiindred 
yeats after his death an attempt was made to 
remove his body to the inside of the church, 
but that this endeavour was frustrated by a 
storm of rain which came on suddenly, and 
continued for forty days. In consequence 
the scheme had to be given up, and instea 

of the saint’s bones being moved, a chapel 
was built over his grave, where maiiy miracles 
were performed. ‘This, however, is all false, 
for instead of being a failure, the translation 
was a great success. The truth of the matter 
is as follows:—Bishop Ethelwold, the re- 
builder of the cathedral, looked back upon 
the list of his predecessors in the See, and 
he found Bishop Swidhun to be the most 
worthy of honour there. Information reached 
him that that worthy had appeared to divers 
persons in a vision, and the facts were then 
taken down in writing, the result of which 
was that Swidhun was proclaimed a saint by 
acclamation. King Edgar was informed of 
the reports, and he gave directions for the 
formal translation of the remains from without 
the north side to within the east end of the 
church. On July 15, 971, after Swidhun 
had been one hundred and eight years in his 
humble grave, there was a vast gathering at 
Winchester to witness the translation, which 
took place with great é/at, and with the 
most propitious weather. A few years later, 


* This name is forméd of the two words swf, strong, 
bold, and un, the meaning of which is obscure, 
although it frequently occurs in names, 


on October 20, 980, Ethelwold’s new cathe- 
dral was dedicated to St. Swidhun; and his 
merits formed the theme on that occaSion. 
The old cathedral was dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and the new fabric was known 
as St. Swidhun’s until Henry VIII. orderéd 
the name of the Holy Trinity to be substi- 
tuted: The earliest example that has been 
found of a calendar in which our saiiit’s ¢ 
appears is one in the library at Rouen, ef 
about A.D. 1000. 

We owe our better knowledge of St. 
Swidhun to the Rev. John Earle,* one of 
our most learned Saxon scholars, whose 
researches have added another instance to 
the many already existing, of the curious 
way in which a man may be connected in 
the popular mind with a superstition that 
history shows us to be inconsistent with 
the facts of his life. We therefore can 
have little difficulty in agreeing with Mr. 
Earle that the belief in a forty days’ rain 
must date back to a period long anterior 
to the age of St. Swidhun. 

Intimately connected with the weeping 
saints we have been considering are those 
that inaugurate a more cheerful and agtee- 
able weather. Near the end of most years 
we have a brief resurrection of summer, 
which is called in the United States the 
“Indian Summer,” in Northern and Midland 
Germany, ‘‘ Old Wives’ Summer,” and more 
rarely, the “ Girls’ Summer.” De Quincey 
speaks of it as ‘‘a resurrection that has no 


root in the past nor steady hold upon the’ 


future, like the lambent and fitful gleams 
from an expiring lamp, mimicking what is 
called ‘the lightning before death’ of sick 
patients when close upon their end.” It has 
four names in England, according to the 
time in the year it commences, which are 
Michaelmas Summer (Sept. 29), St. Luke’s 
little Summer (Oct. 18), Halloween Summer 
(Oct. 31), and St. Martin’s Summer (Nov. 13). 
The two last are mentioned by Shakespeare. 
Prince Harry says to Falstaff: “ Farewell, 
thou latter Spring! Farewell All Hallow’n 
Summer” (First Part of King Henry IV, 
act i. sc. 2), and in the First Part of King 
Henry VI, (act i. sc. 2), Joatt la Pucelle 
says :— 


: * Gloucester Fragments, London, 1861, 4to. 
B2 
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Assign’d am I to be the English scourge. 
This night the siege assuredly I'll raise : 
Expect St. Martin’s Summer, halcyon days, 
Since I have entered into these wars. 


Here is the place to mention the one ex- 
ception to the rule that the watery saints are 
all in June and July. The Feast of St. Simon 
and St. Jude has obtained the credit of com- 
mencing a rainy period, and in Middleton 
and Decker’s old play, Zhe Roaring Girl, or 
Moll Cutpurse, one of the characters ob- 
serves : “I know it as well as I know ’twill 
rain on Simon and Jude’s day.” This fes- 
tival falls on the 28th of October, which 


is about the time of the usual autumn . 


rains; and, according as the rainy season 
comes earlier or later, one or other of the 
second summers we have just mentioned is 
likely to occur. i 
January 25, the day dedicated to the Con- 

version of St. Paul, was considered, as we 
have mentioned before, to be ominous of the 
future weather of the year. In Hearne’s 
edition of Robert of Avesbury this is set out 
in the following translation of some Latin 
lines :— 

If St. Paul’s day be fair and cleare, 

It doth betide a happy yeare ; 

If it do chance to snow or raine, 

Then shall be deere all kinds of graine : 

But if the wind then be alofte, 

Warres shall vex the realm full ofte ; 

And if the clouds make darke the skie, 

Both neate and fowle this yeare shall dye. 


Somewhat the same belief was current as 
to St. Urban’s Day (May 25). If this day 
is fair the Germans count on a good vin- 
tage, but if it is stormy they fear a bad 
one. The image of this saint used to be 
carried to the market-places and crowned 
with flowers, but if these fair-weather saints 
were unpropitious the people vented their 
anger uponthem. Schenck, in his Zreatise on 
Images, says that in Germany the people 
used to drag St. Paul and St. Urban in 
effigy through the streets down to the rivers 
if their respective feasts happened to occur 
in foul weather. Besides wet and fine- 


weather saints, they have in France three 
Icy Saints :— 
Saint Mamert, Saint Pancrace 
Et Saint Servais, 
Sans froid ces Saints de Glace 
ne vont ‘jamais. 





The festivals of these saints occur on three 
consecutive days—viz., the 11th, 12th and 
13th of May, and Mr. Blomefield remarks— 


that these three days coincide with one of those 
short periods of anomalous cold, or wintry relapse, 
which occur inthe earlier months, and of which that 
in May is perhaps the one most generally known ; 
thereby again establishing the truth of an old adage 
—though the phenomenon to which it bears reference 
has only of late years, comparatively speaking, 
attracted the attention of meteorologists, or been 
clearly ascertained to be a fact. 


The results of the consideration of these 
meteorological landmarks may be summed up 
as follows, in the words of Mr. Blomefield :— 


Taking one year with another, there is relatively 
speaking a dry half of the year and a wet half, the 
latter being further divisible into two wet periods 
separated by adry period. In other words, some por- 
tion of the summer is wet, and some portion of the 
autumn is also wet, the saints’-days above named 
pointing in a general way to the setting in of those 
periods. But between these two wet periods there 
usually occurs an interval of fine settled weather, this 
being also, curiously enough, associated with other 
saints ; if the first wet commence, as it normally would 
do, about the end of July and continue through 
August—so that it can be fairly laid to the charge of 
St. Swithin—then when the dry comes in September, 
St. Bartholomew is considered as bringing about the 
change. If this dry period does not set in till later in 
the season we have then no less than four saint or 
festival days brought in to mark the fine settled 
weather, especially if mild as well as fine, and lend- 
ing their names to what is considered as a second 
summer. 


It is therefore a mistaken notion to imagine 
that the association of varieties of weather 
with certain saints had anything originally to 
do with superstition. At the present day it 
is in many instances the proverbs and tradi- 
tions only that keep the saints in memory ; 
but it was different in old times,and no better 
mode of impressing upon the masses the 
results of observation could have been hit 
upon. It is also not a little remarkable that 
meteorologists such as Forster and Blome- 
field, who have given careful attention to the 
subject, should find, after consulting a series 
of records, that, in the main, the so-called 
superstition of our ancestors was founded 
upon broad and sound generalizations. 
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The Domesday of Colchester.* 


PART II. 


trintel VHA BITANTS.—It is somewhat 

| strange that the Survey does not 
record the total number of bur- 
gesses, or the total number of 
houses, either T.R.E. or T.R.W. We 
may, however, discover from a financial 
entryf that the number of houses in the 
tota civitas was 450 T.R.E.; and by a careful 
analysis of the Survey we can account for 
about the same number as existing in 1086. 
This figure (which would imply a population 
of somewhat over 2,000 souls) seems curiously 
small when compared with the ‘‘ Hundred of 
Norwich” with its 1,300 burgesses T.R.E., 
or even the ‘ Half-Hundred of Ipswich” with 
its 538 burgesses T.R.E.; or, to take the 
case of a sister colonia, the civitas of 
Lincoln, with its 970 inhabited houses 
T.R.E., must have had more than double 
the population. Colchester had clearly been 
distanced in the race, and had been relatively 
receding in importance. 

The lengthy list of burgesses which forms 
the bulk of the Survey affords us more in- 
formation than would at first sight appear 
probable. According to Mr. Freeman,— 

A long list is given of English burgesses who kept 
their houses, followed by a list of possessions within 


the borough which had passed into the hands of 
Norman owners.§ 





But this is notso. The list is, to some ex- 
tent, divided into two, but several Normans 
—among them landowners in the county— 
are to be found in the first half, while the 
second half contains at least two names of 


* References to sketch map of Colchester in 1086 

(Vol. v. p. 246). 
- King Street. 
. Site of Castle. 
. Site of St. Helen’s Chapel. 
. Moot-hall, 
. Cellars of an early Norman house, 
Ditto, assigned to Eudo Dapifer. 
St. Peter’s Church. 
. Trinity Tower (eleventh century). 
. The Bishop’s Fee. 

10. The Schrebbe Street (to Malden). 
: pve ae - Finance.” 

pparently between 440 and 450. 

§ Arch. Journ, xxxiv. 6 ™ : 


Of ON ANP bd & 


English owners who have kept their houses.* 
Nor are the estates in the latter part 
‘possessions within the borough,” for the 
term durgus,as 1 have shown, is only used 
twice in the Survey, and is then strictly ap- 
plied to the space within the walls. If we 
examine the first half, headed, “ Isti sunt 
Burgenses Regis qui reddunt consuetudi- 
nem,” we find the names of 276 burgesses, 
several of them owning many houses and a 
few owning none—the grand total of their 
houses being 355. ‘Their land, which was 
divided into unequal plots, amounted to no 
less than 1,296 acres of arable and 51 
of meadow. Most of the plots were but a 
few acres in extent, often but one or two, 
and suggest a very large element of “ peasant 
proprietors,” dwelling probably on their little 
holdings, of which many must have been 
distant from the walls. There were also 
several properties of from twenty to thirty 
acres ; and the whole effect produced is that 
of a land-owning community, with scarcely 
any traces of a landless, trading element. 
Hence, we may presume, the relative sparse- 
ness of population ; hence also the want of 
development in the community. Among the 
burgesses we find seven priests and nearly 
twenty women, one of the latter, Leofleda, 
being perhaps the wealthiest of the towns- 
folk,; with her three houses, her twenty-five 
acres, and her mill.t The pure English 
element is cf course predominant in the 
names, and lingered long among the fields 
and copses after fashion had banished it 
from the font. But Hacon and Tovig, 
Osgod and Segrim, were names that told of 
Norse descent. And followers of the Con- 
queror as well figured among the king’s 
burgesses. Rossel and Dottel occur among 
the names, as do Walter and Got Hugh. 


” * & Mansune ii. domus et iv. acras, Goda i 
domum.” 

+ Compare the “una mulier soror Stigandi,” who 
was a wealthy burgess of Norwich. 

t See “ Mills.” 

§ Eadric (Eddrichescroft), Cedric (Cerrichescroft), 
Eadwig’ (Eduiefield), Leofgar (Levegorismede), 
Eadwine (Edynelonde), A‘lfwine (Aylwynesmere), 
Godgifu (Goodith-hide, Godehye), Eadgifu (Edithes- 
londe), &c. &c. These are mostly taken from deeds 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. ‘‘Golden,” 
which still occurs in land-names there, must be a cor- 
ruption of Goldwine. 
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Ralph Pingel, the Lord of Bromley,* is among 
them also, but has declined, after the manner 
of his comrades, to pay the dues on the houses 
which he holds, as a burgess, within the 
wails.— Two other Normans, with the singu- 
lar names of Half White (Dimidius Blancus) 
and William Sin (Willielmus Peccatum), are 
under-tenants of lands in the county.t 
Tescho (Tedesco?), another foreigner, has 
also withheld his burgage-dues. Even St. 
Eadmund figures on the burgess roll of Col- 
chester. A puzzling problem is presented 
by two Englishmen, “ Consi/io Godwine” and 
“ Consilio Ailfheah.” What office did these 
men hold, cousilio being evidently an official 
prefix? Were they, as at St. Edmunds, in 
later days, the nominees of the king’s reeve, 
the men who convened the moot of the 
hundred, and carried the horn of office ?|| 
Nor must we omit “ Wulfwine the Crier,” 
the only bearer of that venerable office re- 
corded in the pages of Domesday. It is a 
singular coincidence that “a parcel of land 
called the Zowne Clapper” was still to be 
found at Colchester as late as the sixteenth 


* ii. 97. 

+ “Radulphus Pinel iv. domus infra muros et v. 
acras et non reddidit consuetudinem” (ii. 106). 

+ ii. 39, 77, 78. 

' § ‘‘ Abbas Sti. Eadmuridi ii. domus et xxx. acras” 
(ii. 105). A century later he owned ‘“‘duas ecclesias 
in Colecestra” (J. de Brakelonde). 

| “‘Et nominati sunt eddem horaé duo burgenses 
Godefridus et Nicholaus ut essent preefecti, habitaque 
disputatione de cujus manu cornu acciperent, quod 
dicitur mot-horn, tandem illud receperunt de manu 
prioris” (J. de Brakelonde, 54). Cf. the Pusey horn, 
Seymour horn, Boarstall horn, &c., as cases of 
horn-tenure. It is but fair to Mr. Coote to point out 
that he might here discover a trace of the long-lost 
duumvire (Romanus of Britain, 354, 358). 

(7 ii. 104, ‘ Uluuin monitor.” I follow Ducange 
in rendering monitor as “crier,” though I should 
myself prefer ‘‘the wakeman,” on the analogy of 
that primitive officer at Ripon, who originally blew 
‘*a horn every night at nine of the clock” (compare 
the vesper-horn of the Swiss Alps) as a police warn- 
ing to the inhabitants. (For details see Gent’s 
Ripon, pp. 101-2.) But we should also compare 
“the Burghmote horn’ at Canterbury, by which the 
governing assembly was summoned ‘from time 
immemorial” down to 1835 (Hasted’s Kent, 1800, xi. 

.29; Brent’s Canterbury, 1879, p. 233), unless this 
should be rather identified with the horn mentioned 
in the note above. It should be observed that at 
Ripon the mere ‘‘wakeman” developed into the 
mayor, while at Canterbury the convener degenerated 
into the crie- 


century.* Mr. Gomme may be able to tell 
us whether we may here discover the trace 
of an immemorial custom conspicuous in the 
Aryan system.t 

The precise s/atus of the owners in the 
second half of the list is not easy ta deter- 
mine. Among them are the names of great 
Norman landowners,} but their possessians, 
like those of the English burgesses, were 
all charged with quit rent to the Crown, 
though they had mostly endeavoured to 
evade payment.§ The distinction, therefore, 
if any, must be sought in jurisdiction, and 
not in tenure. Both classes were equally 
entitled to share in the common pasture. 

LEexDEN.—The boundaries of the civitas 
of Colchester are plainly to be discovered in 
Domesday. The Colne was its northern 
limit, for beyond it, as we shall see, lay the 
King’s Wood, of which the Survey could 
take no cognizance. On the east it extended 
beyond the Colne over the outlying lands of 
Greenstead, closed in to the north by wood 
and waste. Its southern portion, subse- 
quently known as West Donyland, was by far 
the most extensive, and embraced the swell- 
ing uplands between the valleys of the Colne 
and of the “ Roman river.” On the west, it 
was protected by no natural boundaries, and 
was there consequently most open to aggres- 
sion, even in the days before the legionaries 
of Rome had stormed the ramparts which 
to this day remain. It here adjoined the 
Lordship of Stanway, one of those which 
had passed at the Conquest from the hands 
of Harold|| into those of King William. 

* Among the obit-lands confiscated under 


Edward VI. 

+ See Mr. Gomme’s invaluable Introduction to the 
Index of Municipal Offices, p. 35, where a Bellman’s 
acre is quoted. There was also at Colchester a 
Hangmau’s pond, and a Parson's acre will be found 
below, while a Avxave’s acre still remains in the 
grounds of the Hythe Rectory. 

+ See “ Manorial Houses.” Earl Eustace, Sweyn of 
Essex, Ralph Peverel, Geoffrey de Magnaville, Hamo 
(Fitz-hamon), and Eudo (of Rye) occur among the- 
names. 

§ There was still extant in Morant’s time a list of 
the burgage-lands (from which, as Professor Stubbs 
observes, the Crown rents were due), taken in 1612, 
to assess the aid pur fille maricr. Itis now probably 
among the Ashburnham MSS. 

|| It had contributed to the endowment of his 
famous House of Waltham, the Abbey’s land here 
being known later as the Aula de Waltham (Tallage 
Roll), 6 Ed. II, 
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The portion of the lordship nearest to Col- 
chester was known as the Berewite of 
Lexden,* and early in the Survey the tale of 
wrong is thus told by the Burgesses :— 


Et burgenses calumpniantur v. hidas de Lexsen- 
dena ad consuetudinem et Scotum civitatis que 
jacuerunt ad preedictam terram quam tenebat God- 
ricus (ii. 104). 

On this most instructive entry Mr. Free- 
man observes :— 


We see the burgesses of Colchester already form- 
ing a recognized body, holding common lands, and 
claiming other common lands as having been unjustly 
taken from them. 


We have here an excellent instance of the 
necessity for minute investigation if we would 
interpret aright the facts recorded in the 
Survey. For (1) the land was zo¢ “ common 
land,”{ but “belonged to the land which 
Godric held ;’ (2) The burgesses did xoz 
claim the ownership, but merely the power of 
rating (“ad consuetudinem,” &c.).§ 

This claim should be compared with an 
entry in the Survey of Chester.|| 

In each case the grievance was the same. 
The rateable area of the civitas had been 
wrongfully lessened, and the /and-gafol (the 
consuetudo, or crown quit-rent) on that por- 
tion had been transferred to the owner of 
the land, though the Crown continued to 
exact the same sum from the community, 
among whom the remaining landowners had 
to make up the deficiency. Notice that this 
implies the existence of a fixed commuta- 
tion.§ If we now turn to the opposite side 
of this picture, as presented by the descrip- 
tion of Stanway, we detect at once the guilt 


* “ Adhuc pertinet 1 berewita quz vocatur Les- 
sendena de iy. hidis” (ii. 4). 

Tt Arch. Fourn. xxxiy. 68. 

t See “ Common Land.” 

§ This ‘‘claim” of the burgesses in 1086 is sin- 
gularly analogous to their claim in 1810, when they 
asserted their right to rate the castle and its bailey, 
which had previously been deemed an exempt 
district. 

|| Terra in qua est templum Sancti Petri, quam 
Robertus de Rodeland clamabat ad teinland, sicut 
diratiocinayit comitatus, nunquam ppertinuit ad 


manerium extra civitatem sed ad burgum pertinet ; ¢¢ 
semper fuit in consuetudine regts et comitis sicut (terra) 
aliorum burgensium (i. 262 b.). 

“i For the meaning of ‘‘ Scot” in this case see 
** Finance.” 





of the king’s reeves.* -The total value of 
the Stanway lordship had increased 50 per 
cent. since the days of the Confessor.t 
Further proof of its wrongful extension is 
found in the suspicious entry under Lexden 
of “xyi. socmanni de ii. hidis et xxxyi. 
acris,” formerly, we may presume, burgesses 
of Colchester.{ Nor is it without signifi- 
cance that a mere “ berewite” had swollen 

to such proportions.§ It is singular to note 

that the zzvasio would have been contra 

regem, but that it happened to be the aggres- 

sion of a Royal reeve on the rights of Royal 

burgesses. 

GREENSTEAD.—The point to observe in the 
description of this division is that it stood 
on a different footing from the rest of the 
civitas. It had been held by one man, and 
not by a crowd of burgesses; it had been 
held free from that rent to the Crown which 
was paid by the rest of Colchester.|| When 
we remember that it also lay outside the 
geographical limits of the ancient Camulo- 
dunum, we are tempted to combine the two 
facts, and to look upon it as a late addition, 
and not an integral part of the original 
English civitas. Is it too fanciful an assump- 
tion that the latter was co-extensive with its 
British predecessor P§{ Greenstead had be- 
longed, T. R. E., to Godric,** a “ freeman.” 

* See Mr. Freeman’s admirable exposure of their 
doings in his Appendix on Zhe King’s Reeves in 
vol. v. p. SII. 

+ Tunc valuit totum xxii. libros ; modo Petrus inde 
recipit xxxiii. libros ; and iii. libros de gersuma (ii. 5.) 
This Petrus was Peter de Valonges, then sheriff and 
fermor of the king’s manors. 

t These “sokemen” held about as much land as 
the better class of burgesses, and apparently lived on 
their holdings. This change of burgesses into soke- 
men confirms Professor Stubbs’ statement (i. 409)— 
‘*The burgage tenure answers to the socage of the 
rural manors.’”” For a similar transfer of sokemen 
see ii, 100:—“ Addidit Hamo dapifer ii. sochemannos 
quos invasit super regem.” Also i. 137. 

§ I attribute to this extension of Lexden the present 
proximity of that parish to the town walls. The 
rights of the burgesses were, however, effectually 
restored, and the later lords of Lexden did suit and 
service at their court. 

| That this depended on the /and and not the 
owner is shown by Godric’s possessions south of the 
Colne being all charged with consuetudo. 

{ Greenstead appears, oddly enough, in the six- 
teenth century as ‘‘ Greenstead Peutrice’’ (Rot. Pat., 
1557), a name savouring of the Wealhcyn. 

#* Probably identical with ‘‘Godric of Colchester,” 
a holder in East Donyland, T. R. E. (ii. 30). 
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Dying before the Conquest, his sons had 
divided* it into four parts, which they had 
subsequently forfeited. Two of them the 
Conqueror had retained, one he had granted 
to Earl Eustace, and one to a certain 
Waleran, who had died shortly before the 
Survey, and whose son John now possessed 
itt This division should be carefully com- 
pared with that at Lammarsh, on the borders 
of Suffolk, as illustrating the retention of 
Old English boundaries.t The shares of 
the four brothers had here been exactly 
equal in value, though one of them com- 
prised the church, and the other the mill 
of the hamlet. On their forfeiture, their 
shares were kept intact, except that the mill 
was now divided among the four.§ It is 
noteworthy that the church was apparently 
not worth dividing.|| Godric had owned 
here four “ mansiones terre.” This obscure 
term would seem in this case to mean 
“capital messuages.” May they not have 
been the farmsteads of the respective shares ? 
If so, that of Earl Eustace would be now 
represented by ‘‘ Greenstead Hall,” and one 
of the king’s would be “ Greenstead Park.”** 
To the King’s shares belonged two houses 
within the burh,t7 and three houses in Green- 


* I follow Mr. Freeman’s reading. The original 
is dimiserunt. 

+ He was a large owner in Suffolk, &c. He ap- 
pears at Henny (ii. 101) as succeeding to an znvasto 
of his father Waleran (cf. ii. 84). Waleran was of a 
somewhat ‘‘ invasive” disposition, and had seized a 
house in Colchester, which the monks of St. Audoen 
claimed in right of their lordship of Mersea (ii. 22). 
It does not appear here, Was he the Waleran Fitz- 
Ralph who gave lands at Pantfield, Essex, 1076? 

t See ii. 74. Two brothers had divided it into 
two shares (one twice the size of the other) T. R. E. 
Those shares were kept quite distinct after Ralph 
Peverel received the manor, and were held by 
separate tenants. 

§ Thus making the shares unequal. See “‘ Mills.” 

| Probably it had no glebe land. The church re- 
mained till recently a very ancient structure. 

| According to Ellis (ii. 242) “In the return for 
Essex, the two words mansio and manerium were 
considered as synonymous.” But these mansiones 
verre are seen to have been only homesteads. 

** The Earl’s share and those of the King passed 
to Eudo, who granted them to St. John’s. One of 
them was made a park bythe Abbot. The church 
(standing on Eustace’s land), passed to Eudo, carry- 
ie the tithes with it. He granted them also to St. 

ohn’s. 

tt “Quibus pertinent duo domus in durgo.” 


stead were held from Waleran by Turstin 
Wiscard.* 
THE Kinc’s LANDs.— 


‘*Dominium regis in colecestra cii acrx terre de 
quibus sunt x prati in quibus sunt x bordarii. Et 
ccxl acree inter pasturam et fructetam, et hoc totum 
jacet ad firmam regis” (ii. 107). 


The first point to notice here is the use of 
the term “‘ demesne.” In one sense the whole 
civitas was “in demesne” of the Crown, but 
in its aspect of a Crown manor it had, like 
any other manor,f a portion set apart as the 
peculiar demesne of the Lord,j—a kind of 
imperium in imperio. ‘The rest of the 
civitas was the #¢-dand, or geneat-land, from 
which accrued the ga/o/, or tribute which was 
due to the king gud lord, and formed the 
consuetudo of the Survey.§ 


* Afterwards given by Eudo to St. John’s (Carta 
Eudonis). Proved to have stood in Greenstead by 
Ing., taken at Colchester 8 Ed. IV. Waleran’s 
quarter was afterwards given to St. Botolph’s, it is 
not known by whom. I have discovered the donor 
in a Hastings who married John’s heiress (Rot. Pip., 
31 H. I.). 

+ “The manorial possessions of the sovereign did 
not differ from those of his subjects.’ They were re- 
garded as landed estate. (Hale, Domesday of St. 
Paul's, xxxiii.) 

+ Vulgo terrze dominicales (Spelman). 

§ The identity of the andgafol in the Old English 
towns with the ¢rzbutum of the Roman colonists is a 
cardinal point in Mr. Coote’s theory (Romans in Bri- 
tain, pp. 252-259, 366, &c.). His argument is briefly 
this. The éributum of the Romans was paid after the 
English Conquest to the English kings, in the early 
period of the Monarchy. It was then ‘‘ remitted to 
the Roman subjects, in respect of land in the shires” 
(territoria) but “still levied upon the Zouses of the same 
Romans in the boroughs” (p. 257.) ‘This latter por- 
tion he indentifies with the /andga/o/, ‘not a rent, 
but a permanent land tax” (p. 367) “a payment made 
by the citizens to the king” (p. 366.) From this view 
I must differ wholly. It is essential to distinguish 
the fiscalia or public burdens (practically the ge/dum) 
paid as a éax to the ;king gud@ king, from the 
consuetudo or head-rent paid to the king gud lord, 
just as it would be paid to any private lord of a sub- 
ject town or even of a manor (for this same term 
consuetudo is used of manorial rents throughout the 
Survey—a further illustration of the close analogy 
between town and country in Old English days). 
This confusion partly proceeds from Mr. Coote’s 
theory of the ¢erritorium, which I have disproved 
above, and which blinded him to the true territorial 
character of the Old English town. He accordingly 
assumed that the /and-gafol was only paid on house 
property, and it is a fatal objection to his theory 
that we here find it paid by /and also within the 
borders of the territorial civitas, 
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It will be noticed that the area of these 
lands is given in acres and not in hides or 
carucates.* The reason of this is to be 
found in their not lying together, though the 
bulk of them (as shown on the map) formed 
a compact parcel. 

The expression “hoc totum jacet ad 
firmam regis,” has been wrongly translated 
“is let out to ferm by the king.” It should 
be rendered “ belongs to” (the strict meaning 
of jacet ad) “the King’s Ferm.” That is to 
say, the estate must have been rented by the 
collective burgesses, and the rent formed 
part of the Ferm they paid to the Crown. + 
When King Stephen handed over eighteen 
acres of these lands to the Hospital of St. 
Mary Magdalen, an equivalent portion 
(3s. 5d.) of the total rent paid by the bur- 
gesses was thenceforth paid by the brethren. 

Ten borders (x. bordarii) were the only 
labourers on this demesne. ‘‘ The dordariz of 
the Survey,” says Ellis, “ appear at various 
times to have received a great variety of 
interpretations.” The fact, it should be 
noticed, which is clearest in connection with 
them is that, here at any rate, they formed 
the class into which the v7//ani were sinking 
and the serzi rising.t Now when we learn 
what these “ bordars” really were, we shall 
perceive the significance of this change. 
We find them at Colchester the only 
labourers on the demesne lands. This 
corresponds precisely with the observations 
of Mr. Larking in Kent,§ and Mr. Eyton in 
Dorset.|| ‘They were the lord’s ploughmen, 


* They occur in the 1130 Pipe-Roll as dominice 
carucate regis, but this was a conventional formula. 

+ Just as their ferm was raised by 40s. while they 
rented the King’s Wood. : 

So at Stanway, ‘‘ Tunc xii. villani, post et modo ix. 
Tunc x. bordarii post et modo xii.” At Lexden, one 
villain had sunk to a bordar, and one serf had risen 
to the same. On St. Peter’s land, at Colchester, one 
serf had risen to be a bordar, &c. &c. A very 
striking instance will be found at Writtle, in Essex 
(ii. 5) where the vi//anit had been reduced from 97 to 
73, and the servi from 23 to 18, while the dordarii 
had increased from 36 to 60. 

§ The bordarii were, strictly speaking, the labourers 
of the demesne lands of the manor (Domesday of 
Kent, App. xxi.). So too on pp. 167-8. . 

| ‘The bordarii, so far from being ‘cottars’ (as 
lord Coke supposed) or ‘dwellers on the border of 
an Estate’... . . dwelt round the court-house, the 
centre of the manor. Doubtless they constituted the 
highest class of farm labourers employed on the 


“engaging labourers from elsewhere. 





the labourers, as we should say, on the home 
farm. Nowobserve that this change in their 
relative numbers corresponded with a 
simultaneous change in the amount of land 
under cultivation. We find that between the 
days of the Confessor and the period of 
the Survey there was little or no diminution 
in the demesne land under cultivation,* but a 
great falling off in the number of tenants 
(villani) and their teams.t Thus, the marked 
increase in the dordariz would be due, not to 
the conversion of tit-land into demesne, but 
to the necessity of providing additional 
labour on the demesne to replace the preedial 
services rendered by the former villains.} 
And so one phenomenon serves to explain the 
other, and to throw fresh light on this obscure 
but important period. 
J. H. Rounp. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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a YE short Bill for this purpose, brought 
Rac Dam in and prepared by Mr. Borlase and 
hed. CO.) 


Mr. Bryce, will, we hope, shortly 
become law; meanwhile, it may 
not be amiss to note its provisions, and the 
need there is for them. 

Parish registers have had an existence of 
300 years ; they were instituted by Cromwell 
under Henry VIII., when, as Ecclesiastical 


e 


estate. They were housed, fed, appointed, and 
directed by the steward or bailiff” (Dorset Domesday, 
p. 49.) Thus Ellis’ view (p. 83) that ‘‘ dordarit were 
merely cottagers” is wrong. Hale (Regist. Wore. 
xiii.) confessed that how the dordari differed from 
them (the vz/ani) does not plainly appear. Jones 
(Domesday of Wilts, liv.) believed the demesne was 
worked by serv. 

* Thus, on analyzing the king’s manors in Essex, 
I find that the teams iz demesne had only decreased 
from 69 to 62, but those of his tenants from 318 to 
228. So, too, on the Bishop of London’s lands, the 
demesne teams continued to be 30, while those of his 
tenants had decreased from 159 to 91! 

+ So at Orsett: “Tunc xxxiiii caruce hominum 
Modo xxii. Tune xxxiii villani, Modo xxii.” (ii. 9.) 

$ This could of course be effected either by con- 
verting the vil/anus or servus into a bordarius, or by 
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Vicegerent, he issued the Injunction of 1538, 
ordering ‘‘every parson of every church to 
keep one book wherein he write the day and 
year of every wedding, christening, and 
burial,” with minute directions for its safe 
custody “in one sure coffer with two locks 
and two keys.” Parish registers, as such, 
may be said to have closed with the Civil 
Registration Act of 1837, when the State 
undertook the duty, and the General Regis- 
ter Office was formed in London. 

Mr. Borlase has lately reprinted from the 
Law Magazine of May, 1878, an article by 
Mr. Tasweil Langmead, with a preface by 
himself, in which the necessity of collecting 
and preserving, arranging and indexing parish 
registers as national records, both valuable 
and interesting, is earnestly pleaded, and the 
urgent need for it set forth; Mr. Borlase’s 
Bill is added; and the two “printed by 
Pewtress & Co.,” in twenty-five pages. The 
Bill provides for what shauld be done, and 
how to effect it ; the essay furnishes the argu- 
ments, or rather the reasons, why it should 
become law as an Act of Parliament. The 


Bill itself is of but twelve short sections, or of 
nine besides the titleand imterpretation clauses. 
Its main provision is the transfer to the custody 


of the Master of the Rolls of all parish re- 
gisters, and also of any transcripts—thereby 
embracing the Bishops’ Transcripts origina- 
ting with the Injunction of Queen Elizabeth 
—prior to the 1st of July, 1837—z.e., prior to 
the Civil Registration Act; it provides for their 
removal ; for the validity after removal ; for 
indexes and extracts ; for the use of them in 
evidence ; for inventories, and the like ; and 
for expenses. By an important last clause, 
and as it were supplemental, the Act is ex- 
tended to all cathedrals and collegiate 
churches or hospitals, and to their burial- 
grounds, and to ministers though not paro- 
chial. 

Parish registers are therefore now passing 
into a new and further phase. Two im- 
portant dealings with them have before taken 
place prior to the Civil Registration Act of 
1836, which entirely changed their character. 
In 1813 the registers of each parish in Eng- 
land started afresh with a new set of books, 
and since that date they have been kept on 
one uniform system, so that the year 1813 
may be taken as one departure marking the 


end of the old and the beginning of the 
modern registers. ‘This was effected by what 
is now remembered as Rose’s Act, and also 
remembered for a conspicuous example of 
carelessness, one section imposing the penalty 
of fourteen years’ transportation for falsifying 
a register, and another directing that half the 
penalty should be received by the informer. 
Excellent as were the important improye- 
ments then introduced, especially in the form 
of registration, so as to form, as we say, a 
division between the old and the modern 
registers, and constituting of itself an era 
in their history, there is little doubt that the 
fresh set of books carried with it this mis- 
fortune, that it caused the old books to be 
treated with even less care than formerly. At 
any rate, at the next dealing with them, in 
1831,the Population Abstract Return, printed 
by order of Parliament two years after, dis- 
closes a strange account of the then parish re- 
gisters. The answers of incumbents, 4,000 
letters of special explanations, are deposited 
in the British Museum, and occupy six big folio 
volumes. It thereby appeared that, after 
300 years of clerical custody, out of about 
11,000 parishes, half the registers prior to 
the year 1600 had utterly disappeared, and 
not above 812 registers commenced in 1538, 
the year of their institution. Canon LXX., 
under James I., in 1603, an important mark 
in the history of registers, and stringent in its 
careful regulations, seems also to have been 
signalized by the commencement thereabouts 
of nearly 2,500 registers, and so downwards ; 
while about 600 or 7oo have commenced 
only since 1750, and some even in the pre- 
sent century. Few registers which have 
survived are perfect from their commence- 
ment; gaps of ten, twenty, thirty years are 
frequent ; volumes are lost, leaves torn out, 
single entries obliterated, whether by damp 
or mildew, or by fraud. An immense num- 
ber have been destroyed accidentally by fire. 
Such are some among the entries on the 
return ; sufficiently piquant are some others : 
“twenty years ago, churchwarden, a shop- 
keeper, used some of the registers to enfold 
his goods ;” “ early registers are reputed to 
have been burnt ;” “ registers deficient, 1800 
to 1811, owing to the ruinous state of the 
church ;” “all registers previous (to 1794) 
destroyed;” “ earlier registers burnt in a fire, 
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which consumed the parsonage house of a 
neighbouring parish ;”? “no register can be 
found prior to 1813,” is repeated in several 
parishes ; “a volume of registers sent to the 
House of Lords on the Leigh peerage ;” “two 
register books taken away by the archdeacon 
in 1824;” “early registers in possession of 
the patron ;” “register supposed to be in the 
Court at Norwich ;” “register produced at 
Launceston Assizes but now lost;” “register 
mutilated, apparently to write bills in, as a 
butcher’s bill remains on the last leaf.” Such 
are some of the answers in the return of 1831. 
But from many other sources we may fully 
believe the neglect and indifference with 
which the older registers were kept in paro- 
chial custody. “Coventry on Evidence,” 
edit. 1832, mentions that requisite registers 
of baptism had been obliterated and in part 
destroyed, by the parson’s favourite grey- 
hound being allowed to rear q litter of 
puppies in the chest containing them. Mr. 
Bell, in his account of the claim to the Hunt- 
ingdon peerage in 1820, tells that the early 
registers of Christchurch, Hants, were used 
by the curate’s wife to make kettle-holders. 

We have however said enough, we think, 
to substantiate the need there is for better 
care than at present of the parish registers, 
especially of the older, though it is not alone 
the oldest that are ill protected ; it is not 
many years since the registers of Kew, con- 
taining the baptism and marriage of the Duke 
of Kent, the Queen’s father, were stolen, and 
have never been recovered. 

The proposed Act indeed deals, for the 
present, only with registers prior to 1813 ; 
and for twenty years to come leaves in their 
present custody those from that date to 1837, 
the date of the Civil Registration Act; at 
the end of twenty years those later registers 
are to be also transmitted to the Record 
Office ; thus securing to the clergy, the cus- 
todians, a continuance of the search-fees for 
that period—z.¢., in effect the whole of the 
modern registers, from which, for all but a 
very small part, arise the fees for searches or 
extracts. The former opposition by the 
clergy may therefore be supposed to be 
obviated, as they will have all they could 
ever have had. 

Not only the preservation of registers, but 
their use, or convenience for their use, is 


gained by their being brought to one place— 
the Public Record Office—as national docu- 
ments, instead of being dispersed all over the 
kingdom in 11,000 different depositories, and 
almost in effect inaccessible for genuine 
search. Nor is it without its weight that the 
small fee for searches, while inappreciable 
when, as now, the search is to be made in 
scattered parishes, will suffice as a whole, and 
in the aggregate, to defray the expense of thus 
bringing together this mass of valuable and 
curious records. ‘That they are curious and 
valuable, will become more and more evident 
as they are made use of. They are the 
sources not alone of family history, but of 
the earlier national statistics of the country ; 
they often throw unexpected light on chapters 
of more than parochial history, if only in so 
small a thing as the preyalence of certain 
Christian names. We can add one small 
illustration of the kind from the register of 
the obscure parish of Cam, near Dursley, in 
Gloucestershire ; it is, too, an illustration of 
the odd turn legislation had taken in Church 
matters, even before our own day. The 
wisdom of Parliament has in that respect 
before now provided, ¢.g., that Lent should 
be carefully observed, assigning for reason 
the encouragement thereby given, not to 
piety, but to the fisheries : it levied, too, but 
did not assign the reason, a heavy duty on 
the marriages of bishops and archbishops, 
and it required the burial of man, woman 
and child in woollen, for the encouragement 
of the woollen and paper trades—a vexatious 
and troublesome piece of legislation which 
continued in force until nearly the battle of 
Waterloo. The parish register of Cam is 
unusually full in materials for showing the 
operation of this law. On the passing of the 
Act a new title was given to the register : 
“‘ Here followeth the register of such as have 
been buried in woollen at Cam, pursuant to 
the late Act Caroli II. dé. Tricesimo.” In 
1678 a long entry of “no certificate that 
burial was in woollen only,” and ofa warrant 
by the Justices for levying £5, and a dis- 
tribution of one moiety to the poor, and the 
other to the vicar of Cam, who informed.” 
Mr. John Henry Blunt, in his history of 
Dursley, notes of its register, ‘‘ opposite the 
years 1641-8 is the mem., ‘no weddings 
registered; few christenings or burials all 
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these eight years in the heate of the warre.’” 
It may, however, be quite taken for granted 
that all readers of THE ANTIQUARY will fully 
recognize the importance on every ground of 
the Preservation of Parish Registers, and the 
propriety of securing it by the Bill now pre- 
sented to Parliament. As legal evidence, 
“‘all the property of the country, or a large 
part of it,” said Chief Justice Best in the 
Oldham case, “depends on the registers.” 
In claims to peerages they are all-important, 
while the minor matters, and incidental 
notices of public and local affairs of the 
time, offer a large field of research for his- 
torian, and biographer, and statistician. 


B. L. Lewis. 
~iSi 
Sbakespearian Folk-Lore. 


Slips of yew, sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse.— 
Macbeth, act iv. sc. 1, 


capi consider the various ingredients 
ay} of the witches would be almost 
to circle the study of folk-lore. 
So varied are the articles selected, 
so great is the skill shown in their combina- 
tion in the spell, that one can almost believe 
that Shakespeare among his many other 
quests had pursued investigations in the 
domain of popular antiquities. His abun- 
dant knowledge of all the beliefs and super- 
stitions of rural England is evident in every 
play, but now and again it seems obvious 
that the acquaintance of Shakespeare with 
witchcraft was of a more special kind, that 
he had read deeply in the works of the 
magicians of medizval Europe, and known 
men who, if they had not themselves dabbled 
in the Black Art, were not unfamiliar with 
those who had knowledge beyond the com- 
mon. ‘The witches had not quitted England 
when Shakespeare lived. It was long after 
his time that the fairies ceased to dance in 
the woods, and so long as they played pranks 
in the green spaces, the witches had no need 
to prepare their brooms for flight. The 
question indeed of demonology must have 
been often debated in Shakespeare’s hearing. 
In one sense, it was the main topic of the time. 
Scepticism was abroad, but met with little 
encouragement. The Vulgar Errors of Sir 





Thomas Browne, who was a schoolboy when 


Shakespeare died, would alone show how 
hard it was even for the vigorous manhood 
of the seventeenth century to get rid of the 
swaddling bands of superstition and impos- 
ture. Even in our own day it is not im- 
possible to find illustrations of passages, where 
such discoveries would seem improbable 
enough. The sympathetic treatment intro- 
duced by Sir Kenelm Digby, is practised 
after a fashion in many an English county 
in this year, and stories as strange as those 
that remarkable man told in his address to 
the nobles and learned men at Montpellier, 
may be found in the garners of the English 
Folk-lore Society. 

The few words I have quoted at the head 
of this Paper suggest so much that is 
curious, that on this occasion they may be 
taken to illustrate Shakespeare’s remarkable 
knowledge of two departments of folk-lore. 

The yew-tree has long been associated 
with gloom and sadness. The torches of the 
furies were made of yew, and though there 
is doubt as to whether the ancient faxus 
is the same tree as our Zaxuws baccata,* the 
influence of the classical legend has neces- 
sarily been felt. Again, the character of 
“sad,” given it by Pliny, would be abun- 
dantly borne out by its poisonous qualities. 
There is scarcely a month passes that some 
case of injury to cattle or mankind is not 
recorded, due to tampering with yew-leaves. 
Evelyn says the yew-tree in the medical 
garden at Pisa was so poisonous that the 

gardeners, when they went to clip it, could 
only continue at work for half an hour at a 
time, as it caused headache. It was not for 
this reason, at least, that the yew was planted 
in churchyards, but that gave it a new title 
to the melancholy epithet. The dark colour, 
and its great longevity, had much to do with 
its selection as a church tree—the colour 
representing the mortality of man, while the 
seemingly unfailing trunk spoke of immor- 
tality, and hopes to the mourners who 
gathered by its gloomy boughs. ‘There is 
another reason, however, given for its selec- 
tion. It was very generally adopted as a 
substitute for the palm. Caxton, in his 
Directory for Keeping the Festivals, says, 
“For reason that we have non olive that 


* See Motes and Queries, 5th S. xii. p. 191; this 
note contains much curious information as ~ the yew, 
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berith grained leef, therefore we take ewe 
instead of palme and olive.” In Ireland the 
yew-tree was—and probably is—called by 
the lower classes, the palm, and branches of 
it are borne on Palm Sunday. 

After the consecration of the yew to 
religion it was but a small step to sorcery, 
for it will generally be found that witchcraft 
was most powerful when it exercised mys- 
terious influences through instruments usually 
associated with the Church. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it is said that there is an idea in the 
north of Scotland that he who holds a branch 
of churchyard yew in his left hand—the left 
hand is always selected in such cases—may 
speak as he pleases to one near him, for 
he will not hear, but those around will 
hear; and a story is told of a man, who, 
desiring to insult openly the chief of his clan, 
approached him with yew-branch in hand. 
He spoke loud and defiantly, but his chief- 
tain heard not, while his brother clansmen 
did. 

A practical reason alleged for the growth 
of the yew in churchyards should be noticed. 
The yew was used to supply the parish 
bows; it was unsafe to grow it elsewhere ; 
it could do little harm in the churchyard, 
and was ready for immediate use. Shake- 
speare speaks of the “ double-fatal yew,” in 
King Richard IT, act iii. sc. 2, and the 
explanation given by Warburton, and adopted 
by Dyce, is “called double-fatal, because the 
leaves of the yew are poison, and the wood 
is employed for instruments of death.” It 
is right to add, however, that the evidence 
for the compulsory planting of yews in 
churchyards, for the purpose of supplying 
village boughs, is doubtful, and that foreign 
yew seems to have been preferable. 

One writer* has told us that the yew, like 
the mountain-ash, is “a very upas-tree to 
the witches,” and gives as explanation “ pos- 
sibly because of its constant proximity to 
churches.” I think the opposite was the 
case, and that the explanation is not a suffi- 
cient one. The ash was certainly obnoxious 
to witches; but as to the yew—save when 
confounded with the palm—I fail to see any 
more sufficient reason for its omission from 
the book of the wise men than for the omis- 


* Wilkie MSS. Henderson, Folk-lore of the Nor- 
thern Counties, p. 226. 





sion of divination by key and book of 
Psalms, of charms by coffin-rings, and grave- 
yard grass. The great age of the yew 
naturally marked it out as eminent among its 
companions. The market and fair of Lang- 
sett in former days was held round an old 
yew-tree in Alderman’s Head grounds ; a yew 
which still flourished in the last century, and 
under which the court for the manor of 
Penisale had been held from time imme- 
morial.* This one example out of many 
shows, that the repute of the yew was pos- 
sibly more ancient than the introduction of 
Christianity into England ; so, too, if it be a 
fact that often—as certainly sometimesf— 
the yews are planted in a circie round the 
church, we may be led to believe that the 
reverence for the yew is a relic of heathen 
days ; that no association with later religious 
edifices has removed the ancient respect ; 
and thus, that although apparently conse- 
crated to worship of an entirely opposite 
character, the yew was the most suitable of 
all trees for a witch’s purpose, adapting to the 
circumstances the almost incontestable rule 
that the holy things of one faith, become the 
accursed, or at least mysterious and dreaded, 
things of another succeeding and conquering 
religion. The dark yews that showed the 
forest circle in time, became the ring that 
surrounded a Christian church ; but despite 
the symbolism which the branches and the 
endurance taught, the tree still remained also 
significant of older days, and fitly gave the 
magic cauldron a slip sliver’d in the moon’s 
eclipse. 

How much the splitting or tearing off of 
the slip had to do with magic we learn from 
a piece of Slavonic folk-lore. It is unlucky, 
says Mr. Lach-Szyrma{ to use for a beam, 
a branch, or a tree broken by the wind. The 
devil, or storm-spirit, claims it as his own, 
and, were it used, the evil spirit would haunt 
the house. It is a broken branch, then, the 
witches choose ; a sliver’d slip the woodman 
will have none of. 

I do not think it necessary to consider at 
any length the great importance of the moon 
in matters of magic. Bede tells us, “No 
Christian man shall do anything of witchery 

* Gomme, Primitive Folk Moots, p. 133. 


+ Notes and Queries, 5th Series, xii. p. 468. 
t Folk-lore Record,vol. iv. p. §4- 
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by the moon; if he doth, his belief is 
naught.”* Dalyell truly says, “No preju- 
dice has been more firmly riveted than the 
influence of the moon over the human frame, 
originating, perhaps, in some superstition 
more ancient than recorded by the earliest 
history.” In the present day the supersti- 
tions connected with its first appearance, its 
waxing and waning, would of themselves 
make a bulky volume. How the growth of 
plants, the killing of cattle, the very life and 
death of men depends upon this luminary, 
might be illustrated at once from histories 
the most dry, ahd from the pages of David 
Copperfield. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the eclipse of the moon shotild, among 
all peoples, have given rise to evil fore- 
bodings and superstitious practices. The 
popular belief in China is, that the sun or 
moon is being devoured by a dragon. The 
people endeavour to frighten away the dragon 
by beating dogs and firing crackers,{ The 
Romans, Lloyd says, “would take their 
brazen pots and pannes, and beate them, 
lifting up many torches and lincks lighted, 
and firebrands into the aire, thinking by these 
superstitious meanes to reclaime the moone 
to her light.”§ So did the Macedonians. 
“ The Irish, or Welsh,” says a writer of 1656, 
“ during eclipses, run about beating kettles 
and pans, thinking their clamour and vexa- 
tions available to the assistance of the higher 
orbes.” No Hindu, it is thought, should do 
any work whatever during an eclipse ; and 
all earthenware used is broken, and food in 
the house at the time of the eclipse thrown 
out.||} The Chiquitos of Brazil called the 
moon their mother; and when she was 
eclipsed they thought she was hunted across 
the sky by huge dogs, who tore her till the 
blood from her wounds quenched her light ; 
so they fired arrows into the air to drive 
away the dogs. The Indians of Tlascala, 
when the sun and moon, as they thought, 
were fighting, offered the reddést people they 
could get to the sun, and albinos to the 

* Cockayne, Saxon Leechdoms, iii. p. 267. 

+ Dalyell, Darker Superstitions of Scotland, p. 286. 

t Denny, pee er China, p. 37. 

§ Brand, Popular Antiquities, p. 664. 

| Conway, Demonology and Devil-lore, vol. i. pp. 


4; 45- aa aca. 
. 4 Dorman, Origin of Primitive Superstitions, p. 


44. 


moon. The OjibwWays also think the sun 
and moon fight. They make a great 
clamour, and endeavoiir to divert the atten- 
tion of the combatants to themselves. The 
general explanation is, that an animal is try- 
ing to swallow the moon. The Chinese, as 
we saw, says a dragon does this ; the Noot- 
kans say a codfish; the Turks make choice 
of a dragon ora bear, as the following extract 
from the Constantinople Messenger of Dec. 
23, 1880, shows :— 

Mgr. Mamarbasci, who represents the Syiian 
Patriarch at the Potte, and who resides in St. Peter’s 
Monastery in Galata, underwent a singular experience 
on the evening of the last eclipse of the moon. 
Hearing a great noise outside of the firing of revolvers 
and pistols, he opened his window to see what could 
be the cause of so much waste of powder. Being a 
native of Aleppo, he was at no loss to understand the 
cause of the disturbance ds soon as he cast his eye on 
the heavens, and he therefore immediately withdrew 
his head from the window again. Hardly had he 
done so, however, ere a ball smashed the glass into 
a thousand pieces. Rising from the seat into which 
he had but just sat down, he perceived a conical ball 
on the floor of his room; which, there is every reason 
to believe, would have killed him had he remained a 
moment longer on the spot he had just quitted. 
From the yard of the mosque of Asat-Djami, which is 
in front of the prelate’s window, the bullet had, it 
appears, been fired with the intention of frightening 
the dragon, or bear, which according to Oriental super- 
Stition, lies in wait to devour the moon at its eclipse.”’* 

Sir John Lubbock says : 

“T was at Darhoot, in Upper Egypt, one year, 
during an eclipse of the moon, and the natives fired 
guns, either to frighten away the moon’s assailants, or, 
as some said, out of joy at her escape from danger, 
though I observed that the firing began during the 
eclipse.” + ; 

The Greenlanders have a low opinion of 
the moon’s conduct during her eclipse. She 
is sister of the sun, who constantly pursues 
her ; during an eclipse she goes from house 
to house to steal skins and eatables.t The 
Caribs thought the moon hungry, sick, or 
dying; and the Peruvians endeavoured to 
comfort her by making their dogs howl, to 
accompany a frightful din made by instru- 
ments.§ The Cambodians, who imagine 
“some being” has swallowed the sun and 
moon, make much noise, and beat the tom- 
tom with much the same reasoning that 

* Citéd in Motes and Queries, 6th S. vol. iii. p. 305. 

+ Oregin of Civilization, pp. 232, 323: 

{ Lid. p. 229; cited Archeol. Americana, vol. i. 


p 


3: 352. 
§ See Tylor, Primitive Culture; vol.i. p. 297. 
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makes the Emperor of China—down to our 
own time—solemnly beat a tambour.* 

Enough has, perhaps, beén said to show 
that an eclipse of the mioon is universally 
regarded with fear arid dread. Grotesque as 
may be the conceptions enumerated—and 
many more might have been added—they all 
bear Witness to the belief that in the absence 
of the moon, evil—and evil in uncivilized or 
seimi-civilized countries is always witchcraft— 
finds its best opportunity. What does our own 
literature, as exemplified in Milton, say as to 
eclipses? In what ship was Lycidas lost? 
In, surely— 

that fatal and perfidious barque 

Built in the eclipse and rigg’d with curses dark. 


When the night-hag, lured with the smell of 
infant blood, comes riding through the air 
to dance with Lapland witches, 
the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms. 

Does not “disastrous twilight” with fear of 
change perplex monarchs ; and did it not al- 
most prevent the publication of Paradise Lost? 

Among peoples where astrononiical sciérice 
has not advanced into popular knowledge, 
an eclipse is looked upon as caused super- 
naturally, but remediable by extraordinary 
Auman intervention; in those of more ad- 
vanced culture the reasoning is reversed, 
and the eclipse attributed to the malice of 
fellow-mortals, and only, if at all, remediable 
through their supernatural powers. Shake- 
speare chose to make use of the latter 
reasoning. Ina time of mystery and horror 
the yew was slivered ; and now by powers as 
evil as those which evoked the darkness, if 
they themselves did not, the slip is consigned 
to the seething wrath of Hecate, while yet 
the parent tree, 

not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 

Of Umfraville or Percy ere they marched 

To Scotland’s heath; or those that crossed the sea 

And drew their sounding boughs at Azincout, 

Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers, 
might live again to throw funereal shadows, 
on the ground when the full light of the dis- 
enchanted moon should fall across a stretch 
of church’s land, and the sisters dire have 
ceased to work their soul and body destroy- 
ing sorceries on English ground. 

WILLIAM GEORGE Back. 


* Lubbock, pp. 231, 232. 





On the Dates of the Two 
Versions of “ Evety Man in bis 
bumour,”* 


PART I, 


E=swgl these two versions, the first, quarto, 

or Italian - scened with Italian- 

named chatacters — though the 

manners and customs are English, 
and the taverns, The Mitre and Mermaid— 
was published in 1601, after the publication of 
Jonson’s subsequent ‘‘ Every Man out of his 
Humour.” The second, or London-scened ver- 
sion—that generally known since his time— 
was first published in the folio of 1616, andin 
accordance with Jonson’s habit in later life of 
giving the birth-year of each play, it was 
stated that it was—‘‘A Comedie Acted in 
the yeare 1598.” In it some of the minor 
incidents were varied, as were portions of 
the dialogue. 

On these facts Mr. Gifford put forth these 
theories : first, that the quarto version was 
written in 1595 or 1596, and acted in 1597, 
by Henslowe’s company, at the Rose, though 
it bears on its title-page—‘‘ As it was acted 
by the Lord Chamberlaine his servants”—é.c., 
by Shakespeare and his fellows; that it was 
then published by Henslowe’s company from 
their play-house copy, without Jonson’s know- 
ledge, and against his interests; thirdly, 
that it was the folio version that was first 
acted in 1598. I, on the contrary, maintain :’ 
First, that the quarto play was first acted in 
1598, and, as stated on its title, by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants ; secondly, that, like 
his other plays, it was published by and 
under the superintendence of Jonson hini- 
self; and thirdly, that the folio version— 
as can be proved by internal evidence—was 
altered and revised from the quarto about 
the year 1606. I now take questions one 
and two, reserving the third for Part II. 

Gifford having made, as do too many, his 
author his hero, took up the theory that 
Ben had never quarrelled with Shakespeare, 
or that, if he had, Shakespeare had been the 

* This Paper in its substance would have been read 
at the New Shakspere Society, in December, 1876. 
My illness prevented this, and its place was supplied 


by a Paper by Mr. H. B, Wheatley on the same 
subject. 
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aggressor. This, notwithstanding that the 
latter was known as “the gentle,” while no 
one in the many panegyrics written on the 
vain, domineering, and irascible, though after 
a time readily appeased Jonson, ever thought 
of giving him that attribute. Notwithstand- 
ing, also, that we have the knowledge that 
Jonson had in one of his prologues parodied 
a line in “ Julius Cesar,” and in another play 
sneered at Caliban and “The Tempest.” Gif- 
ford’s so-called proof is—the noble verses by 
Jonson on Shakespeare—written, it may be 
remarked when the fames of both poets were 
established, and—after Shakespeare’s death ! 
The strangest of proofs that he had never 
quarrelled with him. But Gifford had also 
to get rid of this most ugly and conflicting 
fact, the prologue lines to the folio version ; 
these every one else had taken to be sneers 
against certain of Shakespeare’s plays. This 
was got rid of, by the theories of dates above 
mentioned, and by the theory that this folio 
prologue had really preceded the quarto 
version, but for some reason—rightly un- 
mentioned—it had not been printed with it, 
though the Latin motto to the play had. Set 
forth in 1597, it could not possibly have hit 
at plays yet unpenned. 

Taking the fact of the quarto having been 
published before the folio, and the statement 
as to date already quoted from the title-page 
of the folio, and adding some less than un- 
supported assertions, Gifford makes the fol- 
lowing statements—“ Every Man in his 
Humour, is the first piece in the [Henslowe] 
list which we can appropriate, and this was 
then a popular play ; having been acted, as 
Mr. Henslowe says, eleven times between 
the 25th of November, 1596, and the roth 
of May in the succeeding year..... The 
success . . . . appears to have encouraged 
the author to attempt to render it yet more 
popular ; accordingly, he transposed the scene 

. to London .... and _ introduced 
such appropriate circumstances as the place 
of action seemed to require. . . According 


to the custom of the times, ‘Jonson regained 
the property of his comedy by these numerous 
alterations ; it was thus acted for the first time 
in 1598 at the Black Friars, and Shakespeare’s 
name stands at the head of the principal 
performers in it” (AZemoir of Fonson). Hence 
the quarto must give the Henslowe-sold ver- 


sion, and Gifford says in a note: “The old 
play probably remained at the ose, where 
it had been brought out.” And in the intro- 
duction to the play (where he further ante- 
dates its first appearance as in 1596 or 159 5) 
he asserts : “the quarto edition appeared in 
1601; there is not the least probability of 
its having been given to the press by Jonson, 

whose name is misspelt in the title-page, and 
who, indeed, if the property of the play had 
been in his own hands, would naturally be 
inclined to suppress it altogether. It had 
neither dedication nor prologue, and was 
probably printed from the book-holder’s copy 
at the Rose.” 

I remark on these seriatim. 

(1) Gifford’s dates are erroneous. The 
play spoken of by Henslowe was a ze (é¢., 
new) play not produced on the 25th of 
November, 1596, but on the 11th of May, 
1597; afterwards this “popular” play was 
played eleven times, up to the 13th of July; 
and after endeavours to resuscitate it on the 
11th of October and the 4th of November it 
vanished, never to re-appear. 

(2) But the next point is more curious and 
important. ‘ ‘Every Man in his Humour’ 
is,” says Gifford, “the first piece in the -list 
that we can appropriate.” Now Henslowe 
ten times calls this play—“ The Comodey of 
Umers,” and four times (including an inven- 
tory taken “after 3 March 1598”) “ Umers ;” 
never anything else. Neither is Jonson’s 
name in any way connected with it. Could 
no one but Jonson have written a Comedy 
of Humours? Had he a patent for the use 
of a word so commonly fashionable, that in 
three of his plays he rails at its over-constant 
abuse ; one at last so cant, that it had become 
a stock phrase in Corporal Nym’s mouth in 
1599. But Gifford so cunningly contrived 
his phrases as to make the reader believe 
that “ Every Man in his Humour,” or words 
that unmistakably indicated it, were to be 
found thirteen, or as he gives it, eleven times 
in Henslowe’s Diary. Beyond saying that 
his phrase of “appropriation” was a fitting 
one, I forbear from comment. 

(3) Jonson, according to Gifford, having 
then altered his play, though the latter’s 
phrase, ‘ numerous alterations” conveys—as 
was probably intended—an exaggerated idea 
of the changes made, “he, according to the 
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custom of the times, regained the property of 
his comedy.” For such a “custom” the 
reader is remitted to his own or to Gifford’s 
inner consciousness. Only the bare assertion 
is given, nor have I anywhere come across a 
proof. But judging from what I know of the 
views prevalent, either then or now, I should 
say that I feel certain that no one would at 
this day restore his copyright to Jonson 
because he had so altered it, nor on the 
application of a Henslowe, or proprietor of 
the first-copy, permit another company to act 

the second version. And I feel, if possible, 

more certain that such things would be less 

allowed then than now. Then, one thought 

as much of prior rights of possession, and 

much less of authors’ rights being reclaimed 

by unimportant changes of wording and 

incident. The two versions are in title, 

language, general incidents, and plot essen- 

tially one play. 

(4) Next comes Gifford’s only stated proof 
that this 1601 quarto was not given to the 
press by Jonson: “ [his] name is misspelt 
on the title-page.” As I have said in THE 
ANTIQUARY (ii. 56), Jonson’s publications 
before his part of ames’ Entertainment, 
1604, were these :—‘‘ Every Man out of his 
Humour,” 1600, before which only his initials 
were placed ; our present play, 1601, “Cynthia’s 
Revels,” 1601, and “ The Poetaster,” 1602— 
the two latter expressly allowed by Gifford to 
have been published by Ben himself. Yetall 
three spell the name “ Johnson.” His Fames’ 
Entertainment was the first book in which 
the form (this time in Latin) “ B. Jonsonii”. 
occurs. It needs only to be remembered 
that Gifford had all the quartos, and read 
and consulted them all. 

(5) Though no argument other than this 
misspelling is set forth, Mr: Gifford would 
insinuate another doubt into his reader’s 
mind by adding as to the quarto: “It had 
neither dedication nor prologue ;” to which I 
would add, nor preface. But the man who 
wrote this knew well, that many contem- 
porarily published plays had none of the 
three. He knew that in Shakespeare’s com- 
plete works, edited by his actor associates, 
there are no prologues before his fourteen 
Comedies, three only before the same number 
of Histories, and three before his thirteen 
Tragedies. Yet he would bea poor reasoner 

VOL. VI. 


who inferred that Shakespeare disliked pro- 
logues, and that in deference the actors 
in his case gave up a custom to which 
audiences looked forward. Gifford knew 
also, when he penned these words, that no 
one of Jonson’s five plays, up to “ Sejanus” 
inclusive, had a dedication; that none but 
“Sejanus,” 1605, had a preface, except a note 
of five lines at the bottom of a page before 
“Every Man out of his Humour ;” that 
“Sejanus” has no prologue, and that “ Every 
Man out of his Humour” and “ Cynthia’s 
Revels” have only an induction and a form of 
prologue, “‘ The Poetaster,” 1602, being the 
first with a prologue in the usual form. 

(6) According to Gifford’s argument, 
though he carefully avoids mention of the 
fact, Henslowe not only put forth his copy 
surreptitiously, but prefaced it with the lying 
statement: “as it hath beene sundry times 
publickly acted by the right Honorable the 
Lord Chamberlaine his servants.” 

(7) Assuming, with Gifford, that this quarto 
was from Henslowe’s copy, and that the title- 
page bore a lie placed with intent to deceive ; 
T ask, how is it that Henslowe—one who at all 
times looked after his self-interest, and with a 
self-interest still more aroused by anger at 
the loss of the improved play, and at the 
death of a favourite and, therefore, paying 
actor, Gabriel Spenser, killed by Jonson just 
before the 26th of Sept. 1598—how is it that 
he delayed publishing it until 1601? In 1598 
and 1599 the improved play was in vogue. 
In 1601 it had comparatively passed out of 
date ; 1599 saw its equally, or rather more 
successful successor, ‘‘ Every Man out of his 
Humour ;” 1600 saw “Cynthia’s Revels” 
played by the then most popular little eyases ; 
while in 1601 the town was taken up with 
the quarrel which early in that year pro- 
duced Dekker’s “ Satiro-Mastix,” and “‘ The 
Poetaster.” 

(8) Again, one asks, is it likely, that during 
the new version’s successful run at the Black 
Friars, Henslowe would not have tried to 
benefit by it, and posted and acted it as— 
‘the true and original piece?” Such seems 
a necessary prelude to the unauthorized and 
lying publication. But one asks and gains 
only a negative reply. Henslowe’s Diary is 
extant, but the “ Umers” appears not after 


the 14th of Nov. 1597. 
c 
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(9) Lask, also, is it likely that Henslowe, 
having had his version entered on the 14th 
of Aug. 1600, and published in 1601, with a 
direct lie on the face of it evidently directed 
against Jonson’s reputation and interests ; is 
it likely, that the conceited, arrogant, and 
vindictive Jonson, then smarting under stage 
and other literary attacks on himself and his 
plays, should on the 25th of Sept. 1601, have 
quietly gained and accepted from Henslowe, 
as shown by the Diary, forty shillings “ upon 
his writtinge of his edicions in Geronymo ?” 

(10) Is it, too, probable or possible, that 
such a one as Ben should have chosen the 
publisher of this surreptitious quarto as the 
publisher of his next printed play? Yet he 
did this. Our quarto was entered by Walter 
Burby and Walter Burre, and published by the 
latter in 1601. On the 23rd of May, 1601, was 
entered “Narcissus, or Cynthia’s Revels,” 
by Walter Burre, and it was set forth by 
him in 1602. 

(11) Not only so, but the title-pages, 
mutatis mutandis, may be called almost 
fac-similes the one of the other. Under 6 
I have given part of the 160r one; the 
corresponding portion of the 1602 runs :— 
“As it hath beene sundry times privately 
acted on the Black Friers by the children of 
her Maiesties Chappell.” In the 1601 quarto 
we find—*“ Written by BEN IOHNSON,” the 
same words, so spelt, and in the same types 
appear in Narcissus. Was Jonson then so 
enraptured with the appearance of the copy 
printed against his wish and interests, and 
falsely asserting itself to have been revised by 
him for the Shakespeare Theatre? Or was 
he the editor of both? Need I pause for a 
reply even for the second or two that did 
Brutus? 

(12) Attention is also and especially called 
to this. The quartos of “ Every Man in his 
Humour” and “ Cynthia’s Revels” were en- 
tered in 1600 and 1601, within ten months 
of one another. For the first, second, and 
only times (until the folio which has the 
second line on the title-page of the first- 
named play) they bore this motto from 
Juvenal :— 

Quod non dant proceres, dabit Histrio 

Haud tamen invideas vati quem pulpita pascunt. 

Gifford, in remarking on this as prefixed to 
the “ Revels,” says—and, I think, rightly— 











“‘that it was probably due to some citcum- 
stance now unknown.” Yet, according to 
him, one of two things. Either Jonson 
placed this on the fore-front of his play- 
house copy for the delectation and informa- 
tion of ignorant men, with Henslowe igno- 
rantissimus at their head; and they then 
printed it on their title-page, though they 
struck out Jonson’s prologue. Meanwhile, 
Jonson adopted another motto for his “ Ont 
of his Humour,” and then, after two or three 
years, recurred to it for the last time in his 
“ Cynthia’s Revels.” Orthis—Henslowe, void 
of Latin, with intuitive perception picked out 
of the whole range of that literature the very 
two lines which Jonson was about to use for 
another play. Instead of either of these 
absurdities, is it not simpler to believe that 
one like Jonson, vehement butnotimplacable, 
used this motto under the influence of strong 
feeling, and then—took up a new one. 

(13). The most casual glance at this 1601 
quarto, shows it to possess in a marked 
degree that which Mr. Gifford himself calls 
a characteristic of Jonson’s publications, 
accuracy; accuracy of printing, of text, ot 
spelling, and in especial an attention to 
punctuation. Most quarto plays are deficient 
in these qualities, and a surreptitious publica- 
tion was more likely to be so, especially as 
regards punctuation. Somewhat accustomed 
to old quartos, I was at once struck with the 
family likeness of this 1601 work to Jonson’s 
undoubtedly legitimate progeny, and, though 
I had then not begun this inquiry, I almost 
unconsciously exclaimed, ‘‘ Aut Jonsonio, aut 
Diabolo.” 

‘ (14) I have not yet remarked on Gifford’s 
statement that it is the 1616 folio version 
which says on its fore-front that it was “Acted 
in the yeere 1598,” though this seems strongly 
to support his theories. Neither has any 
direct proof been set forth that the first ver- 
sion was first played in 1598. I have 
showed, however, incidentally, that while the 
two versions varied a little in their minor 
incidents and wording of the dialogue, they 
were but one play, one in title and one in 
general plot. Now, the very title-page that 
Gifford quotes does not say that “this new 
or second version,” but that this play of 
“Every Man in his Humour: a Comeedie 
[was] Acted in the yeere 1598.” I also 
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noted that Mr. Gifford rightly—rightly so far 
as his desire to prove his own argument is 
concerned—omitted, in his notice of the 
quarto title-page, to quote the words “as it 
hath beene sundry times publickly acted by 
the right Honorable the Lord Chamberlaine 
his servants.” And anent this I ask the 
reader especially to remember that Jonson, 
up to just about the 26th Sept. 1597, when 
he fought with Gabriel Spenser, was in 
Henslowe’s employ, a sharer in his theatre, 
and a writer for it, but that after this he had 
perforce to take his ware elsewhere, and as 
it happened it was accepted by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants. Thirdly, I instance 
from Jonson himself the proof that he held 
different versions to be one and the same 
play. 
“Sejanus” was first acted and damned in 
1603. In 1605 Jonson published his altered 
and revised version of it, thus prefaced— 
“Lastly, I would informe you that this Booke, 
in all numbers, is not the same with that 
which was acted on the publike Stage, 
wherein a second Pen had good share ; in 
place of which I have rather chosen to put 
weaker (and no doubt less pleasing) of mine 
own, then to defraud so happy a Genius of 
his right by my lothed usurpation.” Yet in 
the 1616 version, the copy of this 1605, 
second, or Jonsonian version, both in the 
title-page, and at the end of the play, are 
placed these words—“ First acted in the 
yeere 1603,” a date only applicable to the 
original or double-author version. 

I do not summarize these arguments and 
objections, thinking it sufficiently shown that 
Gifford’s assertions, taken in their most 
favourable light, are but baseless fabrics, and 
that this quarto is what it and every known 
circumstance proclaim it to be. But, though 
it matters not either way to my arguments, I 
would notice a play spoken of in Henslowe’s 
Diary, which while answering in point of date 
to “ Every Man in his Humour,” cannot be 
otherwise explained. On p. 106 we find, re- 
peated almost verbatim on p. 116 :—“ Lent 
unto Bengemen Johnstone, the 3 of desembr 
1597, upon a Booke whe was to writte for 
us before crysmas next after the date hereof, 
w™ he showed the plotte unto the company: 
I saye lente in Redy money unto hime the 
some of—xxs.” Now taking a year (or less, 


the plot being laid) as Jonson’s usual time 
for a play, and the Christmas not that within 
twenty-two days, during which he could not 
have written his dialogue, but that of the 
following year, as I think we are entitled 
from Henslowe’s illiterate mode of expressing 
himself to assume ; remembering also that just 
revious to the 26th of Sept., 1598, Jonson 
illed G! Spenser, we can readily believe 
that this was Jonson’s first complete play, 
afterwards proffered by him to Shakespeare’s 
company, and played by them in 1598. 
BRINSLEY NICHOLSON. 
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ps CE I wrote last, several important 
| works in your department have 
} appeared in Scandinavia. 

In Sweden we have Part I. of a 
splendid work on Zhe Rock-carvings of Bohus- 
fin, carefully drawn by L. Baltzer, with an in- 
troductory notice by Dr. V. Rydberg.* There 
are two plates, the one in double-folio size. 
When completed, this will indeed be a re- 
markable work on a remarkable class of 
antique remains, those curious figures of 
men and ships, animals, wheels and other 
objects cut or punched on the living rock, 
which are so abundant in Scandinavia, es- 
pecially in parts of Sweden and Norway; 
and Bohuslan was once a province of Nor- 
way. - They doubtless date from the Bronze 
age. The text is in Swedish and French. 
Another valuable novelty is the second 
edition of Hildebrand’s Anglo-Saxon Coins 
found in Sweden.t In the first issue (of 
1846) the number described was 4,232; in 
the present we have 10,458, but with the 
120 Irish coins here added, 10,578 pieces. 
The venerable author is so distinguished 
as a learned and careful numismatist, that 
we handle his elegant volume and its 
many plates with entire confidence. His 
English series commences with Eadgar 





* Hillristningar fran Bohuslin (Sverige). Teck- 
nade och utgifna af L. Baltzer. Med Férord af 
Viktor Rydberg. 1 Haftet. Goteborg. 1881. Folio. 

‘t Anglosachsisha Mynt i Svenska Kongliga Mynt- 
= funna i Sveriges Ford, 8vo. Stockholm. 
1881. 
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(959-975); but the great mass are A‘thelred’s 
and Cnut’s, &c. Thus, “ Dane-gelt” money, 
chiefly found in Gotland (the trade-emporium) 
and in Scania (once Danish land). English 
collectors will of course find this handsome 
and very cheap volume indispensable. 
Part III. of Sweden in the Middle Age, by 
the numismatist’s gifted son, the present 
Swedish Riks-antiquary,* is a welcome in- 
stalment of this excellent work, so needful 
for all British students, of which I have 
already spoken. An essay which breaks 
ground in a new direction is J. Kreiiger’s 
The Aryan Element in the Old Swedish 
Family and Clan.t Herein the author for 
the first time throws Scandinavian light on 
questions now under debate—religion, mar- 
riage, the father and his children, slaves, 
freedmen, inheritance, the village com- 
mune, &c. 

Passing over to Norway, we again meet a 
welcome gift to British coin-collectors. In 
a handsome quarto pamphlet Dr. Stenersen, 
Keeper of the Christiania Cabinet, carefully 
describes the famous coin hoard found at 
Greslid{ in 1878. These silver pennies, 
more than 2,200 in number, are nearly all 
Norwegian, and many hundreds of them bear 
Runic inscriptions. These pieces were struck 
for Harold Hardrede and his sons, Magnus 
and Olaf, and the hoard was buried late in 
the eleventh century. Very many of the 
coins are “ barbarous,” that is, the work of 
moneyers who lived by cheating the king of 
his mintage-tax. Several of the runic legends 
are very interesting. The commonest is: 
KUNAR (with variations), A (or 0), MOT (or 
MOTI), bis (or bisa, bita, &c.). One of 
these last pronominal differences is bisy or 
bisy1, where the clear y has been incorrectly 
printed and read by Dr. Stenersen as k. In 
like manner we have LOFRIKR A MOT Pita, 
So the genitive formula: KONARS MOT PISA 
(with variants), and the absolute formula, 
KUNAR MOT Pisa, &c. One curious type is 
lettered: ASKELL O PENEK ben (Askel/ owns 
Penny this), PENEK instead of the usual MoT 

* Sveriges Medeitid. Kulturkistorisk Skildring. Af 
Hans Hildebrand, i. 3. 8vo. Stockholm. 1881. 

+ Det Aryska Elementet t den Fornsvenska Famil- 


jens och Sliigtens Organisation, Af J. Kreiiger. 8vo. 
Lund. 1881. 


+ Myntfundet fra Greslid i Thydalen, beskrevet. 
1881. | 


Af Dr, L. B. Stenersen. Christiania. 


or MOTI. The non-Runic give on reverse: 
VLFCEL ME FE (cif), and LEFRICS MOT. On 
seven plates no fewer than 225 coins are 
figured, either one side or both. We heartily 
thank the author for this contribution to Runic 
and numismatic science. It is only a step 
from coins to another branch of old-lore, 
The Beginnings of the Iron Age in Northern 
Europe, a Study in Comparative Prehistoric 
Archeology.* This inquiry has been taken 
up by Dr. J. Undset, the gifted Norse old- 
lorist, and his book is the result of long 
labours in the chief museums at home and 
abroad. It is not too much to say that this 
is the best work on the subject yet published, 
and that its perusal will immensely help and 
enrich all who feel any interest in this wide 
and wonderful field. The material is well 
mastered and arranged ; thirty-two plates of 
antiquities are added, besides several in the 
text, and various valuable notices are given. 
Thus it will soon be in many hands. I 
would only remark that, in my eyes, my 
excellent friend makes his Scandinavian 
dates far too low, for I look upon both 
Iron and Runes as centuries older in the 
North than Dr. Undset will admit. I also 
claim other centres whence olden arts and 
art-motives have come than Switzer- 
land on the one side, and Austria on the 
other. Behind and older than these, are 
the East, Asia Minor, Greece, the Crimea, 
Grecian colonies in Scythia, and so on. I 
will only now speak of one other Norwegian 
book, the charming Essay by the Rev. Dr. 
Bang, on $ulian the Apostatet It only 
holds 170 pages, but is full of matter. Its 
tone is entirely objective, does justice to 
every better quality in that famous pervert 
(who, in fact, never was really a Christian), 
and as little hides his faults. Every source 
of information has been ransacked, many 
ingenious results obtained. The whole is 
admirable reading. 

Coming now to Denmark, the great 
literary event has been the establishment— 
at last —of “The University - Jubileum 
Danish Society,” formed in commemoration 


* Yernalderens begyndelse t Nord-Europa: en 
studiet sammenligende forhistorisk arkeologi. Af Dr. 
Ingvald Undset. 8vo. Christiania. 1881. 

+ Fulian den Frafaldne. Af Dr. Theol. Chr, 
Bang. 8vo, Christiania, 1881. 
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of the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
Danish University. Owing to the lamentable 
misunderstanding in late years of the Ice- 
landic language, which is a modern, very 
peculiar and very difficult local dialect (though 
of immense value on account of its literature, 
like as Anglo-Norman, Provengal, Tuscan, 
Castilian,or any other), looking upon it as once 
the mother-tongue of all the folk-lands after- 
wards united as Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and England—northern philology has in 
this century taken a wrong direction. It has 
in fact regarded the ancient languages and 
dialects of the Scandinavian main as con- 
temptible peasant-patois compared with the 
“holy” Icelandic, monstrously and absurdly 
by this school called “Old Northern.” 
People now see that this whole idea is im- 
possible nonsense ; that the northern lands, 
like all others, have had very many con- 
tinually changing clan-dialects; that all 
book-languages are, to a certain extent, 
“‘schooled” and conventional ; and that to 
understand the national speech in general 
we must study everything of every age, from 
the oldest runes to the modern provincial 
talks. Hence a great Dialect Society has 
been formed in Sweden (Upsala), another in 
Norway (Christiania), and a third in Den- 
mark (Copenhagen). All three are of special 
interest to us, as the bulk of our population 
and speech is of Scandinavian origin. But 
this renders a knowledge of English, in all 
its older and later forms, necessary for 
Scandinavians, for England is Scandinavia’s 
oldest great colony, as Iceland is its second, 
and English speech is even yet essentially 
(apart from its Romance element), ‘he same 
language as that of Scandinavia Jdefore the 
latter locally developed the post-article and 
the passive (or middle) verb, changes which 
sprung up in Scandinavia so late that they 
were unknown to the ninth and tenth century 
Wiking settlements in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Particularly are the old North English 
dialects the key to the Scandinavian, for they 
show the same rapid nasalizing of the N, and 
other such slurrings, as the Scandinavian ; 
while the old South English (the vulgar 
“ Anglo-Saxon”) for centuries holds fast the 
N and other olden forms. Hence, also, no 
one can know English who has not examined 
the monuments and dialects of the mother- 





country, particularly Danish, for the northern 
colonists in England (from the third century 
downwards, and through the Wiking period) 
were chiefly from Denmark. 

The Danish Society is, therefore, highly to 
be encouraged by all English-speaking lands. 
Its object is, to publish dictionaries of the 
book-language and of the great local dialects, 
to prepare works on proper names and place 
names, to print olden Danish manuscripts or 
unique pieces already in print, to help the 
study of all these things by papers in a 
journal, and soforth. It consequently unites 
in itself more than is attempted by both the 
Early English Text Society and the English 
Dialect Society put together. Its members 
receive all its publications gratis (p/us book- 
post). Life members pay only 1oo kroner 
(less than £6 sterling). Annual members 
pay 10 kroner (about 115. 6d.). But even this 
small sum will be reduced when a sufficiently 
large number of members has joined. It has 
already about 200 on its roll. Fresh names 
will be gladly received by its honoured 
treasurer, the Danish publisher, Carl Reitzel 
(Address: Lovstraede, Copenhagen, Denmark). 
British and American students and libraries 
should hasten to help, by sending in their 
subscriptions. 

This excellent club has only been one year 
in active existence. But it has already pub- 
lished :—1. A facsimile reprint, with wood- 
cuts, of a unique Danish fly-sheet, dated 
1607, curious and laughable, Zhe Legend of 
St. Peter’s Three Daughters. 2. Blandinger 
(Miscellanea), contributions on Danish, among 
them an Znglish paper, by Prof. G. Stephens, 
on a Dano-English name-list from Yorkshire, 
early eleventh century, here first printed. 3. 
Parts 1 and 2 of a Lexicon of Olden Danish, 
from 1300 to 1700, by Otto Kalkar, 208 pp., 
in double columns, large octavo, running to 
the word BivrE. This will be an immense work 
when completed. Its publication has been 
assisted by a large grant from the Carlsberg 
Fund. 4. Old Jutlandic Law Documents, 
part 1, edited by Dr. Ol. Nielsen, from 1444 
downwards, of great value, as written by 
unlearned scribes, and thus J/argely in the 
Futlandic dialect. The next part will con- 
tain a learned introduction and glossary. 
The Society has received an annual grant 
from the Danish Ministry of Public Instruc- 
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tion, and many gifts of money from private 
persons are coming in. In preparation are: 
—The costly olden Danish Leech-books ; 
Tales and Legends in the Vendelbo dialect, 
N. Jutland, with Danish translation; the 
Alexander Saga; the Rev. H. F. Feilberg’s 
great Dictionary of the Jutlandic Dialects ; 
Thomas & Kempis in olden Danish, &c. &c. 
Nearly connected with all this activity is 
the completion of the remarkable chartulary, 
called Codex Esromensis, edited by Dr. Ol. 
Nielsen. This vellum carries us back to the 
establishment of the famous Cistercian 
monastery at Esrom, in Zealand, in the middle 
of the twelfth century, with its subsequent 
fates. As might be expected, the older writs 
are in Latin, the Danish commencing in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. This work 
is of great value for Danish history, as well 
as in other directions. Lastly, the Danish 
poet, Ernst von der Recke, has published a 
highly interesting book on Danish verse- 
systems. It is a storehouse of information 
on this head ; but it errs in basing the whole 
on the classical metrical systems, instead of 
on the accent-verse of our Northern fore- 
fathers. GEORGE STEPHENS. 
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History of the Religious House of Pluscardyn ; with 
Introduction, containing the History and Description 
of the present state of the Mother House of the Order 
of Vailis Caulium (Val des Choux) in Burgundy. 
By Rev. S. R. MacpualL. (Edinburgh: Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 1881.) 4to, pp. xxii. 285. 


Sa HE ruins of the Priory of Pluscarden in 
the west end of Elgin are truly magnifi- 
cent. The church was never completed, 
as the foundations of the west part of the 
cross were only laid. There are small 
pieces of fresco painting that remain under an arch in 
the church which are tolerably accurate in the design, 
and the colours lively.”* These are the few signifi- 
cant words which represent, to a considerable extent, 
the species of vague and incomplete information 
which has hitherto obtaine:i about Pluscardyn and its 
religious house. Mr. Macphail has now come forward 
to tell us a longer and a better story. His book is 
one to be appreciated, because he goes into the 
question from the very beginning, and carries it right 
out to the end. 








aaa Statistical Account of Scotland, 1793; 
Vv. I . 


The Priory of Pluscardyn was founded as a house of 
the order of Vallis Caulium, or Val des Choux. Its 
mother house was in Burgundy, and Mr. Macphail 
rightly goes there for the initial facts of his history. 
Having traced out the fall and destruction, and given 
a view, ground plan, and other illustrations of this 
Burgundian priory, Mr. Macphail transplants his 
readers to Morayland, civil and religious, before the 
founding of Pluscardyn. There they find a record of 
primitive life and primitive beliefs and fancies ; the 
former gained from chronicle history, the latter from 
the study of popular superstitions still existing. Any 
one who thus ye the instructive history of 
monastic life will at once see it in its true and full 
significance. From this era of wild and uncivilized 
life we come to the facts attending the founding of the 
priory. The original foundation charter is dated 
1230. Other charters are dated 1233, 1236, and 
1237. These three original charters are reproduced 
in facsimile, and are also extended in an appendix. 
They grant to the priory twenty nets above Inverspey, 
the mill of Elgin, with the mills of the Castle of 
Forais, the mills of Dulpotin with all their multures, 
the fishing of Polfode, &c. These and such like 
grants convert the monastery into a civil corporation 
for the administration of great landed estates, and it 
is this fact that makes early monastic history of such 
great value to the general historical student. Mr. 
Macphail does not lose sight of this important phase 
of his studies, as, for instance, when he points out the 
true significance of the Convention of Burgesses in the 
churchyard of St. Giles at Elgin, in 1272, when a 
dispute between the monks and the town was settled 
~-a fact that the author rightly concludes to be an 
item of positive evidence of meetings being held iz 
cimeterio, as against the negative evidence of the same 
fact advanced by Mr. Gomme in his Primitive Folk- 
moots. Into the internal history of the priory, and the 
interesting personal account of the priors, we will not 
venture to enter. Of the structural beauty of Plus- 
cardyn we have ample evidence in the exceedingly 
good illustrations which have been supplied to the 
volume. Like Elgin Cathedral, the priory is partly 
of the first-pointed period, and partly of the second- 
pointed period, The author tells us of the ‘‘ finds” that 
have been made in the neighbourhood, and from this 
evidence gives us an interesting chapter on the art and 
industry of the monks. There are the beautiful frescoes, 
in want it seems of preservation ; the remains of an 
extended system of horticulture, the working of iron, 
and above all, the manufacture of glass, All this is 
extremely interesting, and adds greatly to the varied 
interest of a work which is well illustrated through- 


out, has a good index, and is worthy of the atten- . 


tion our readers despite some faults of style. 





The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles £.,, 1637-1649. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1882.) 2 vols. 8vo. 


Mr. Gardiner is the authority for this interesting 
period of English history. He has long been working 
up to this book, and now that it has come there is but 
one opinion as to its right to a place among the best 
histories of our nation. That so short a period should 
occupy so large a space is evidence that uothing has 
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been neglected to make the book worthy of its subject. 
Preoccupied with no fanciful theories, patient in the 
research and study of original authorities, paying just 
attention to the labours of previous authors, possessing 
a most excellent and pleasing, if not actually brilliant, 
style, Mr. Gardiner has succeeded in giving us a work 
which should interest a large class of general readers, 
as it will, no doubt, those who study this period of 
English history. Is it too much to say that every 
family in England has a word to say about the struggle 
that brought out the best of Charles’s character, and 
revealed the heroism of Cromwell? We mourn the 
martyr king, but we glory in the Englishman who 
made himself feared throughout Europe. But Mr. 
Gardiner deals not with these nineteenth century 
reflections, but with’ the hard stern facts of the seven- 
teenth century. He divides his book into chapters, 
having for their subjects the religious opposition, the 
constitutional opposition, the riots in Edinburgh and 
the Scottish Covenant, the Assembly of Glasgow, the 
march to the Borders and the pacification of Berwick, 

the Assembly and Parliament of Edinburgh, the Short 
Parliament, passive resistance, the Scottish invasion, 
the Long Parliament, the trial of the Earl of Straf- 
ford, the King’s visit to Scotland, the Irish rebellion 
and the grand remonstrance, the arrest of the five 
members, and the eve of civil war. Throughout all 
the events foreshadowed under these heads, Mr. Gar- 
diner leads his readers safely and securely ; and in 
addition to the qualities of his good authorship, we 
have excellent maps, good indexes, marginal notes, 
and all that makes a book useful and valuable to the 
student. We should like to see the records of English 
history dealt with in this way right throughout its long 
years of great and grand existence. There are still 
great gaps in the chain between Mr. Gardiner’s His- 
tory, Mr. Froude’s, and Mr. Freeman’s; or, looking 
to later times, from Mr. Gardiner’s and Lord Macau- 

lay’s there are still greater gaps. Neither Mr. Free- 
man nor Mr, Gardiner can or should widen their area 

of work, but with twosuch names before us, are there 

Po os seodents capable of completing a work begun 

ike this 





Report on the Phenician and Roman Antiquities in 
the Group of the Islands of Malta. By A. A. 
CaRuANA, D.D., Librarian of the Public Library, 
Malta. (Government Printing Office, Malta. 1882.) 


It would be difficult to find gathered together else- 
where so much information on the early and historic 
remains of Malta before the time of the Knights, as is 
embodied in this Paper, and it greatly enhances its 
value, that Dr. Caruana has added toa certain number 
of copies about forty photographs illustrative of the 
objects of his Report. He describes many of the 
principal monuments from personal inspection, com- 
paring their present state of preservation with the 
descriptions of older writers ; I ee possible he takes 
note of all remains in private possession, as well as 
of those carried to foreign museums abroad; he re- 
cords those of which now little or nothing but records 
exist ; and he takes account of all inscriptions, whether 
Phoenician, Greek, or Roman, connected with Malta. 
Beginning with the early or ‘‘Rough Stone” 


monuments, commonly attributed to the Pheeniciahs, 
the author gives very interesting accounts of the 
three great remains, the Gigan¢éa in the isle of Gozo, 
and those at Hagiar Kim and at Mnaidra in Malta. 
No settled theory for the object of these famous 
buildings has yet been found, some doubt even 
attaches to the idea of their Phoenician origin, which, 
however, Dr. Caruana does not share; while he con- 
siders Mr. Fergusson’s conjecture that they were 
places of sepulture as untenable, grounding his opinion 
on the knowledge of the localities and of known local 
burial-places. Indeed, the thoughtful visitor to these 
striking monuments of ancient skill and strength finds 
it hard to agree with Mr. Fergusson’s argument. 
Passing on to the ruins of the Temple of Melcarte 
and a few others, a bold attempt is made ‘to trace 
the primitive Phoenician ‘topography of Malta,” and 
the old centres of their habitation. 

Still among the Phoenicians, we have a chapter on 
their pottery and glass, which are said to be distin- 
guished from the Greek by various marks; another 
upon relics of sculpture, some of which looks rather 
Egyptian, though there is no trace of the Egyptians 
ever having been in Malta. Several very good pho- 
tographs from the collection in the Public Library 
illustrate these chapters, among. which may par- 
ticularly be instanced one of the seven queer squat 
stone creatures called Xadiri, Fifteen Pheoenico- 
Maltese inscriptions are known, and of these par- 
ticulars are given as to their discovery, where they 
are preserved, publication, &c. The ‘‘ five undoubted 
Phcenico-Maltese coins” are the subject of a short 
chapter and a photograph; and, going beyond the 
bounds of tangible relics, a chapter on the ‘‘ Phcenician 
remains in the Maltese idiom” forms the conclusion 
to this section of the antiquities. 

The second portion of the Report is devoted to 
Greek, Carthaginian, and Roman antiquities, for the 

eriod between 216 B.C. to 400 A.D., usefully intro- 
f mer by a slight historic sketch. The only remains 
of the Carthaginian rule appear to be some gold and 
brass coins. The Greek and Roman remains are 
classed together; architectural monuments, such as 
temples, villas, baths, and other signs of dwellings ; 
sculpture; pottery; gems; coins; all pass under 
review, and the story gives a lamentable view of 
demolition and dispersion. Very few remains of the 
buildings now exist or are cared for. A long number 
of inscriptions are dealt with, copies and other details 
given, and three or four classes of coins are described 
and photographed. Nor must be forgotten two chap- 
ters, one on Pagan (i.¢,, Phoenician, Greek, and 
Roman) tombs, the other on Early Christian tombs 
and cemeteries, an interesting and little-known theme. 

Dr. Caruana does not claim to be exhaustive, even 
for the period to which he was limited; but enough 
has been said to show the interest of the volume. Of 
the numerous photographs the best are those taken 
from objects in the museum; there are some, also 
highly instructive, copied from Houél ; but with the 
beautiful photographs of the Royal Engineers at hand 
many of those representing the ‘* Pho:nician temples” 
are disappointing. Yet, with all the difficulties 


attending the production of a work -ef this kind in an 
island like Malta (and they are not a few), it is un- 
grateful to look at shortcomings, 
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English is for the most part excellent, only casual 
expressions recalling that he is not born to the 
language. 
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The Regulations of the Old Hospital of the Knights of 
St. Fohn at Valetta, With Translation, Introduc- 
tion, and Notes explanatory of the Hospital Work 
of the Order. By the Rev. W. K. R. BEDFORD. 
(Blackwood & Sons. 1882.) 

To provide for the sick in hospitals has been through 
all ages a work of Christian charity, but the casual 
visitor in Valetta does not always ponder over the 
representative character of the old hospital buildings 
he perchance visits at the bottom of Strada Mercanti. 
Those buildings mean that before the first Crusades a 
hospital was founded by a few good souls in Jerusalem 
for the sick and weary pilgrims who resorted thither, 
that the founders presently banded together to defend 
the pilgrims, agd that thus arose what became the 
mighty brotherhood of the Knights of St. John, called 
of Jerusalem, of Rhodes, or of Malta, according,to their 
then abode. Wherever the knights were located, it 
was an essential part of their existence to provide and 
to care for a hospital for the sick ; and whenever their 
history comes to be written from their records, not the 
least interesting part will be that which gives details 
concerning the old hospitals before they came to Malta. 
That some such details exist, for example, of the pro- 
vision made for food and service for the hospital in 
Rhodes in the fourteenth century, there is no doubt ; 
and a careful search among the archives at Malta would 
be probably well rewarded. The compiler of the hand- 
some book before us, however, does not lay claim to 
such exhaustive work, though we cannot but think 
he has missed a good opportunity. The knights came 
to Malta in 1530 ; their hospital in Valetta was opened 
in 1575 ; we have here a reprint of the ‘‘ Regulations” 
(in Italian), printed at Rome in 1725, with a descrip- 
tion and plan of the buildings (pp. xi. 48). e 
notes contain a few illustrative particulars, including 
John Howard’s Report on the hospital in 1789, and 
heraldic descriptions of nineteen coats-of-arms of the 
French governors of the hospital. A curious fac- 
simile is given of an old print of the great ward for 
the sick, taken from a German work printed in 1650 ; 
but the title of this work is nowhere given. The 
‘* Regulations” afford a most interesting insight, not 
only into the management and service of the Hospital 
(Infermeria), but also into a system of charity con- 
nected with it for all the sick poor of Malta. Tables 
at the end show the number, amount, and kind of 
their officers, stores, and charities. We commend the 
work to others besides the members of the present 
‘*Order of St. John” in England, whose thanks Mr. 
Bedford, as one of their chaplains, deserves. 


The Western Antiquary, or Devon and Cornwall Note- 
Book, Edited by W. H. K. WricutT, Public 
Librarian, Plymouth. Part IV., March, 1882. 
Index Number, Vol. I.; New Series, No. 1, May, 
1882. (Plymouth: Latimer &Co.) 4to.  . 
With the fourth part of this interesting journal 

Mr. Wright completes his first volume. Mr. Borlase, 

M.P., has written an Introduction, in which he 


a 


answers the question why a line of demarcation should 
be drawn between the two counties of Devon and 
Cornwall and the rest of Great Britain. He points 
out that the main factors which have contributed 
largely to give to these counties a joint individuality 
and make them what they are, are first their geo- 
graphical position, and secondly, their internal re- 
sources. In the two hundred and sixteen pages of 
this volume a vast number of curious antiquarian 
oints are raised, and in many cases settled satis- 
Pectorily. In the present day subscribers object to 
waiting a quarter of a year for anew number, and Mr. 
Wright has therefore thought it advisable to change 
the Western Antiquary into a monthly. The first 
number of the new issue is before us, and it quite keeps 
up the high character which the first volume had 
ready attained. We wish every success to the new 
series, and we donot doubt but what a large increase 
of subscribers will prove the wisdom of the change. 


Ve 


Meetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 


—_——— 


METROPOLITAN. 


Society of Antiquaries.—May 4.—Mr. Fresh- 
field, V.P., in the Chair.—Mr. J. H. Middleton com- 
municated a note on an interesting discovery which had 
been made in the library of the Deanery of Westmin- 
ster. On removing some of the boards of the floor, a 
pavement of encaustic tiles was discovered. It is pos- 
sible that this may eventually, on further examination, 

rove to be the floor of the chapel of the old abbot’s 

ouse, the position of which has hitherto been a 
matter of doubt.—Mr. F. M. Nichols laid before the 
Society an historical poem of the fifteenth century on 
the mutability of fortune, illustrated by the fate of 
Eleanor Cobham, and the deaths of John, Duke of 
Somerset, and Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and 
containing some interesting particulars as to the cause 
of King Henry’s animosity.—The Rev. J. Baron 
read a Paper on certain representations of St. George 
and the Dragon, in continuation of a previous Paper 
on the same subject. 

May 11.—Mr. A. W. Franks, V.P., in the Chair. 
—The Rev. W. F. Creeny, of Norwich, exhibited a 
collection of rubbings of monumental brasses from 
the Low Countries and Germany. 

Archeological Institute.—May 4.—Mr. T. H. 
Baylis in the Chair.—A communication from the Rev. 
C. F. R. Palmer was read, consisting of notes on the 
Priory of Dartford, Kent, compiled from the archives 
of the Dominicans at Rome.—A Paper, by Canon 
Venables, on Carrow Priory, Norwich, was read. 
This house was so utterly demolished at the dis- 
solution that nothing of it remained, except the 
prioress’s house, which was turned into a dwelling- 
house, and the cores of the walls of the cloister anh, 
which were Poss to enclose a garden. —The 
Rev. Edward King exhibited a dish, bearing the 
name of ‘‘ Thomas Toft,” which he has had the good 
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fortune to pick up near Werrington, in the county of 
Devon. 

British Archzological Association.—May 17. 
—Mr. T. Morgan in the Chair.—Mrs. Dent sent a 
plan of the Roman villa now being excavated in 
Spoonley Wood, about a mile from Sudeley Castle.— 
Mr. E. Walford described two Roman coins found at 
Hampstead.—Rev. G. B. Lewis exhibited photo- 
graphs of the little known tapestries now preserved 
in Knowle Chapel, having been found in an attic 
several years ago by Lady Delaware——Mr. G. M. 
Hills read a short description of several examples of 
acoustic pottery found in ancient churches.—Sir H. 
Dryden exhibited a photograph of a remarkable 
chessman of Norman date, found at Northampton 
Castle.—Rev. S. M. Mayhew described a fine series of 
glass pottery carvings, and other works of much 
artistic merit.—The first Paper was by Mr. J. Green- 
street, on the Camden Roll of Arms recently found 
by Mr. W. de Gray Birch in the British Museum, 
where it has remained for many years apparently un- 
noticed. It is the earliest known series of arms, 
there being 270 shields, and the length of the parch- 
ment being five feet three inches. It was in Camden’s 
possession about 1605 ; but it dates from the time of 
Henry III. or Edward I—The second Paper was by 
Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, on the remains now being 
excavated on the site of the new Stock Exchange. 

Anthropological Institute.—April 25.—Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, V.P.,in the Chair.—Mr. E. H. Man 
read a second Paper ‘‘On the Aboriginal Inhabi- 
tants of the Andaman Islands.’ He touched first 
upon the important subject of language; and next 
proceeded to describe the Andamanese system of 
adoption and the recognized degrees of affinity, espe- 
cially as bearing on the question of marriage. Nu- 
merous superstitions, beliefs, and traditions were 
related. Mr. Man was careful to state that he had 
taken the pa to obtain his information from 
members of distant tribes, who had had no opportunity 
of intercourse with Europeans or other aliens residing 
at Port Blair; and he added that it was extremely 
improbable, for the reasons noted in his Paper, that 
any previous generations within historic times of 
these islanders could have obtained their versions 
from strangers. 

May 9.—General Pitt-Rivers, President, in the 
Chair.—Mr. G. M. Atkinson made some remarks upon 
a paleolithic implement found eighteen feet below the 
bed of the Thames at Chelsea, and upon a jet ornament 
from Garvagh, Co. Londonderry, exhibited by Mr. A. 
G. Geoghegan. Mr. Worthington G. Smith exhibited 
a series of large palzolithic implements recently dis- 
covered.—Dr. Beddoe read a Paper on “‘ The Evi- 
dence of Surnames as to Ethnological Changes inEng- 
land.” —In a Paper on “The Survival of Early Racial 
Features,” Mr. J. P. Harrison showed, from measure- 
ments derived from ancient skulls and tracings from 
plates in the Crania Britannica, that the facial 
skeleton of the men of the Bronze period in this 
country differed essentially from that of the Saxons 
(1) in the greater prominence of. their brow ridges, 
(2) the sharp projection of the nasal bones, (3) the 
length of the face, and (4) amore pointed chin. Now, 
a long, but not narrow, face, prominent brows, a 
high-bridged nose, and a fine chin, accompanied by a 


stature above the average, fair hair and eyes, and 
thin lips, characterize a large part of the population 
of the three kingdoms at the present day. And 
another equally well-defined type is also seen among 
us. Its distinctive features are a smooth brow, a 
straight or slightly incurved nose, ending in a bulb, a 
rounded face, a heavy chin, moulded lips, light hair 
and eyes, a stature about the average, with more or 
less substance. Mr. Harrison said it could not be 
doubted that living subjects, possessing respectively 
all these peculiarities, represent the two races above 
alluded to. The first, considered by the late Dr. 
Rolleston to be Cymric, would appear to include 
Danish, Belgic, and, perhaps, Anglian tribal varieties ; 
the second, Saxons, Franks, and Teutons generally. 
Early Danish and Belgic skulls differ from German 
in like manner. 

Royal Society of Literature.—May 24.—Sir P. 
de Colquhoun in the Chair.—Mr. J. H. Heaton read 
a Paper ‘*On the Origin, Manners, Customs, and 
Languages of the Natives of Australasia.” 

Numismatic.—May 18.—Dr. J. Evans, President, 
in the Chair.—Mr. J. G. Hall exhibited a four-ducat 
piece of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain (1474-1504) 
struck at Segovia, also a denier of Stralsund, odz. 
MONETA SVNDENSIS and a broad arrow, vev. DEVS 
IN NOMINE TVO and a cross patée.— Mr. H. 
Montagu exhibited a proof in silver of the gold 
broad piece of Oliver Cromwell, also a rare half- 
groat of Edward III. with an annulet on each 
side of the king’s head. —Mr. C. J. Rodgers ex- 
hibited nine silver coins of Cashmere bearing the 
names of different kings, but all dated in the year 
842, the reason for which Mr. Rodgers was unable to 
explain—M. J. P. Six communicated a paper on a 
unique silver stater of Cyprus, struck in the names of 
the two kings Nicocles and Demonicus, sons of 
Euagoras I., B.c. 410-374. The coin was probably 
issued shortly after the death of Euagoras. On the 
obverse is a seated figure of Zeus, and on the reverse 
a goddess standing, holding a patera and a branch.— 


J. F. Neck read a Paper on a hoard of coins of Edward. 


I. discovered at Northampton, in which he also made 
some remarks on the coinage of Edward II. and 
Edward III. 

New Shakspere Society.—May 12.—Mr. F. J. 
Furnivall, Director, in the Chair. — A Paper was 
read by the Rev. W. A. Harrison on ‘‘The Juice of 
Cursed Hebenon” (“ Hamlet,” I. v. 62), which he 
described as being complemental to that by Dr. 
Brinsley Nicholson on the same subject. Premising 
that the poison intended must be the same as Mar- 
lowe’s ‘Juice of Hebon” (‘‘ ew of Malta,” III. iv.), 
he pointed out that the yew is called Hebon by 
Spenser and by other writers of Shakspere’s age ; 
that in its various forms of Eben, Eiben, [hben, &c., 
this tree is so named in no less than five different 
European languages, and produced most important 
medical testimony on the point. 

Royal Asiatic Society.—Anniversary Meeting, 
May 15.—Sir Edward Colebrooke, President, in the 
Chair.—The Secretary, Mr. Vaux, read the Report of 
the Council, which stated that fifty-five new members 
had been elected during the past year ; and, at the 
same time, gave brief biographies of deceased mem- 
bers and of others distinguished for various Oriental 
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Schleswig-Holstein, Sir Erskine Perry, Profs. Benfey, 
Dowson, and Gregorief, and Messrs. Muir, Kraff, 
Bramsen, and Nain Singh. A notice was also added 
of the progress of Oriental studies since the last 
anniversary. 

Philological Society.—May 5.—Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
President, in the Chair.—A Paper, entitled ‘‘Some 
Notes on Grammar,” was read by Mr. E. L. Brandreth. 
It was contended that words ought to be classed as 
parts of speech with reference to their functions in a 
sentence, not by attaching meanings to them inde- 
pendent of such functions, and that some of these 
functions were primary, others secondary. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.—May 8. 
—Professor Duns, D.D., in the Chair.—The first 
Paper read was “An Examination of the Place- 
names in Islay,” by Captain F. W. L. Thomas, the 
list of farms in the Valuation Roll of Argyleshire 
being taken as a basis for the modern forms; the 
charters of fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Blaeu’s 
Atlas, and other sources, having been consulted for 
the older forms. Having collected all the forms of 
the names that could be got, maps and lists were 
searched for cognate names in the Hebrides and 
West of Scotland, and such as were considered to be 
of Norse origin were sought for in Orkney, Shetland, 
and Iceland. The greatest peculiarity in the Norse 
names of Islay is the prevalence of do/s‘adr, home- 
stead, which is found in about one-third of the whole 
Norse names, and usually indicates good land. The 
frequency of this term and the absence of vélir 
(usually Englished as the termination wa/) points to 
some dialectic peculiarity in the Norse ‘‘name-men” 
or settlers. The difference between the place names 
of Islay and those of the neighbouring island of Mull 
is so marked that it has given rise to a proverb. 
The result of the examination was that in the 
Valuation Roll of Islay there are (including English 
names) 162 entries, of which 55 are place names 
derived from the Norse, and 107 derived from the 
Gaelic. In Lewis, when the English names are 
rejected, the Norse are three-fourths of the remainder, 
and the proportion of Norse to Gaelic is as four to 
one. It follows from this that the Scandinavian 
element, when compared with the Gaelic, is eight 
times stronger than in Islay.—The second Paper was 
a notice by Dr. John Alexander Smith, Secretary, 
of an ancient ecclesiastical bell, of the Celtic form, 
now preserved in the Kelso Museum. The bell is 
11 inches in height and 8 by 6} inches at the mouth. 
It is of the usual Celtic form, tall, narrow, and 
tapering, with flattened edges and bulging sides. It 
is made of sheet iron, rivetted up the sides and 
bronzed by being dipped in melted bronze after it 
was made. Dr. Douglas has found evidence that it 
was brought from the parish of Ednam. It is the 
only relic now extant which is old enough to carry us 
back to the days. of Thor the Long, the founder of 
the church and parish of Ednam, and is specially 
interesting as being the only specimen of its kind now 
known in the southern districts of Scotland.—In the 





researches, including those of Prince Frederick of 


third Paper, which was entitled ‘‘ Observations on 
the Structure of St. Giles’s,” by Robert Rowland 
Anderson, and Andrew Kerr, architect, the results 
of a visit paid to St, Giles’s on the 4th of March last, 
were communicated to the Society. Their attention 
had been principally directed to the outline of five 
pointed windows which had been built up, situated 
immediately over the arches between the south pillars 
of the nave, remains of springers of arches—roof out- 
lines of different dates which were then made visible 
by the operations for the restoration. It was con- 
sidered probable that the church to which the Norman 
door taken down in 1829 belonged, may have been 
erected in the reign of Alexander I., and may have 
been the church burned in 1355 by Edward III, The 
contract entered into in 1380 to vault over a part of 
the church implies that a new structure had been 
erected, which was again burned by Richard II., 
1385. The portion of St. Giles indicated by the 
octagonal pillars, embracing the choir, transepts, 
nave, and central tower, was apparently the church 
erected at this period. The vaulting of the north 
aisle of the choir is the oldest in the building, and 
remains apparently in its original state-—Mr. David 
Cameron contributed a Paper on ‘‘The Ancient 
Circular Dwellings, Hill Forts, and Burial Cairns 
of Strathnairn.” The Paper, which was illustrated by 
sketch plans of a number of the structures described, 
gave a summary of the Author’s observations as to the 
character and contents, the dimensions and situations, 
of the various classes of structural remains that are 
met with in the district. The most numerous are 
the circular dwellings on the hill slopes and valleys, 
of which he had enumerated 118, varying from eight 
to fifteen yards in diameter. The district is also rich 
in cairns, and stone circles, and hill forts are not rare. 
—Mr. James W. Cursiter communicated an account of 
the stone balls found in Orkney. Mr. Cursiter also 
exhibited casts of the two sides of a curious medalet 
in horn of early workmanship, showing on one side 
St. George and the dragon, and on the other, two 
figures supporting a cross. A fine cinerary urn dug 
up at Quarryford, and presented by the Marquis of 
Tweeddale ; an urn of drinking-cup type dug up at 
Drem, and presented by Mr. James. Reid; an urn 
found at Carnousie, near Turriff, and presented by 
Dr. A. J. Manson, were exhibited. Mr. Kirsop also 
exhibited an urn found at Dalserf, and some Abyssi- 
nian and Indian curiosities. Rev. Dr. J. Joass ex- 
hibited an anvil of the Bronze age, and two massive 
bronze blades found in Sutherlandshire. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. — May 8, — 
Professor Babington in the Chair.—On behalf of the 
Mayor of Cambridge, two yellow vases (54 in. and 
54 in. high) were exhibited, that had been found 
during excavations in King Street, last July, at the 
depth of nine feet ; they probably belong to the latter 
part of the 15th century, and are notable for the un- 
usual perfection of the glaze.—Professor J. E. B. 
Mayor read a Paper on ‘‘ A Marsupial in Cambridge 
in 1700.” In a note on Lucian’s Vera Historia 1. 
24, Moise Du Soul (Solanus, as he called himself; 
Soulius, as he is also called by Reitz and Gesner) 
tells us that a live marsupial was exhibited here in 
1700. Passing from the spectacle to the spectator, 
Du Soul, it appears that he is unknown to almost all 
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biographers. Meagre notices in Haag’s La France 
Protestante, and in Nichols’ Lit. Anecd. iv. 286, are the 
only voices of the vates sacer to do him justice. He 
was grandson of Paul du Soul of Tours, Rector of the 
Academy of Saumur in 1657 and 1661. He fled from 
persecution ; was in Cambridge (possibly drawn by 
the fame of Bentley) in 1700; A.M. per regias 
litteras 1701 (the year when Bentley was Vice-Chan- 
cellor); in 1702 a dissertation from his pen on the 
style of the New Testament was inserted in the syn- 
tagma of Rhenferd ; in February, 1708, he published 
at Cambridge a specimen of an edition of Lucian ; 
in 1720 he sent his collections for Lucian to the Wet- 
steins ; in 1722~1723 we find him at the Hague ; in 
1722 he published at Amsterdam a French translation 
of Prideaux’ Connexion ; after the death of Augustine 
Bryan of Trinity he was engaged by Tonson to com- 
plete his edition of Plutarch’s Lives, Lond. 1724-9, 
5 vols. 4to. At that time he was living in the 
country. He lived to 1733, or beyond that year.— 
Mr. Griffith exhibited a series of rude pottery rings of 
two distinct types, found near the river at Harston and 
Barrington, which appeared to belong to the Roman 
Period, and which he suggested might have been in- 
tended for sinking nets. He compared them with 
rings of the same two types found in the Swiss Lake- 
Dwellings, which have been supposed to be stands for 
round-bottomed pottery vessels.—Mr. Jenkinson gave 
some account of the discoveries made at Girton in 
September.last. ‘The traces of the Roman period had 
culminated in a rubbish-pit, which contained below 
broken urns of Roman fabric, several fragments of 
sculpture in oolite. He exhibited a lion’s head about 
the size of life ; the orso of a military figure that had 
stood about four feet high ; the broad collar, the belt, 
the close-fitting coat, apparently of metal, and a short 
kilt-like garment peeping from under it, were clearly 
visible : one arm had been raised. These features 
showed a certain similarity with those of the bronze 
statuette found at Earith in 1826. Large numbers of 
Saxon urns had continued to occur, a diagram show- 
ing upwards of seventy in an area 50 feet square. One 
had been made with a square piece of glass in the 
bottom, for what purpose was not known; a similar 
one, but smaller, had been procured from Hasling- 
field. Three spindle-whorls, one of stone and two of 
bone, two faceted crystal beads, shivered in the fire, 
were found ; and an incomprehensible implement of 
bone, consisting of two narrow pieces an inch and a 
half long, held parallel and six inches apart by a broad 
brace behind and two narrow ones in front, rigidity 
being secured by two rivets at either end. The two 
pieces first mentioned had each two deep notches.on 
their inner edge, the lower of which face. was con- 
tinuous in outline with a shallow depression cut in the 
edge of the braces. More beads and brooches had 
been found ; and also a bronze basin, of the usual 
Saxon type, in company with a bronze-hooped pail : 
these lay on either side of a body. The cemetery 
appeared now to have been completely explored. 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—Annual 
Meeting, May. 22.—The Rev. R. Burn, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair.—A Paper by Mr. C. W. King 
was read upon an antique cameo of agate-onyx (of 
which a cast was exhibited) measuring 8 in. x 7 in.: 
the bust engraved upon it was identified by the flowing 





and massy curls, by the @gis, and especially by the 
prominent forehead wreathed with chestnut-leaves, as 
Jupiter of Dodona, under which type it was added 
that a portrait of the Emperor Antoninus Pius may 
possibly be adumbrated.—Dr. Bryan Walker exhibited 
a Terrier of Landbeach drawn up in 1549 by order of 
Matthew Parker, who was then Master of Benet Col- 
lege and Rector of Landbeach. The parish contained 
at that date two Manors, of which the lands were 
intermixed, one belonging to the College, the other— 
now the Manor of the Worts Trustees — to Sir 
Richard Kirkby. The arable land of the parish was 
884 acres, divided into four fields or Campi, contain- 
ing respectively 279, 259, 229, and 117 acres. There 
was also a field of meadow, containing 189 acres. 
These fields were each subdivided in 15 or 20 smaller 
portions called Quarentela, and each Quarentela into 
Selions, averaging about half an acre each, but not 
uniform in size. Thus the 884 acres of arable land 
lay in 1,806 separate portions, separated by balks or 
strips of grass.—Mr. Jenkinson exhibited two Roman 
rings from Chesterford. One of these was of brass ; 
and the device, a mask, was embossed upon a thin 
plate of metal, which had been soldered to the ring. 
The other was of iron, and exhibited in two places a 
simple form of decoration: the metal being worked 
to resemble two ends meeting, one of which is forked 
to receive the other which tapers, and a few transverse 
lines convey the appearance of binding or lashing. 
From a rubbish-pit recently encountered by the gravel- 
diggers several pieces of pottery were shown as specially 
interesting in form. A Samian saucer, having an up- 
right inner rim and, in addition to this, another rim or 
horizontal ledge projecting outwards, was the first 
complete specimen of the kind that had been obtained; 
and it was suggested that the outer rim was original 
to the design, the inner one being a development to 
increase the capacity. The potter’s mark was CONSTAS. 
The bottom of a Samian saucer was also shown, which 
—after the upper part was gone—had the fractured 
edges ground down, apparently to be inverted and 
used as a small cup. It showed a potter’s name, 
apparently unpublished, satinvs. The only other 
vessel worthy of notice was of shining black ware, 
about six inches high. The upper part was concave 
in outline: there was a sharp angle between this 
curve and a short horizontal line inwards, from which 
the lower part springs with a convex outline to the 
base. The rubbish-pit which furnished these objects 
had not yet been worked out, but its contents were 
remarkable. Three human skeletons occurred, whose 
position proved them to belong to the Roman time. 
The brass ring above described lay close to the head 
of one of them. A layer of burnt wood lined the 
whole width of the pit at a low level; and the frag- 
ments of an amphora formed an adjacent layer almost 
as extensive. 

North Hants Archeological and Field Club. 
—May 25.—An excursion was made by the members 
of this Club to Bramley, Silchester, and Beaurepaire. 
The excursionists first proceeded to Bramley. The 
church was visited. Mr. Cooksey explained the ob- 
jects of interest, first drawing attention to two mural 
paintings, in tolerable preservation. One represented 
the murder of Thomas 4 Becket, and the other St. 
Christopher carrying the infant Christ aeross the 
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stream. These are acknowledged of Early thirteenth- 
century work, Having inspected the font of ancient 
Sussex marble, attention was directed to the magnifi- 
cent tomb to the memory of Bernard Brocas, who 
died November 8, 1777, aged 48. He was the lineal 
descendant of Sir Bernard Brocas, Knight, son of 
Earl Foix, of Normandy, who attended the fortunes 
of William the Conqueror in England, and was re- 
warded for his services by a grant of land near 
Basingstoke, on which he built a mansion-house, 
calling it after the name of the ancestral seat in 
Normandy—Beaurepaire. Immediately within the 
rood-screen was pointed out the dedication cross, 
painted on the wall to the left as one enters. The 
church is essentially Norman, as indicated by windows 
and doors, though very little of the original remains. 
It is dedicated to St. James. The tower appears to 
have been built in 1625. The party then started for 
Silchester. The Forum was thoroughly inspected, 
and the party then passed on to the remains of the 
Temple. Having inspected a recent excavation of a 
Roman villa, the party crossed over the roadway to 
the baths, and there Mr. Cooksey explained the pro- 
bable method of heating the baths. The party then 
passed to the outer wall; at one point in this is a 
hole which is called ‘‘Onion’s Hole,” from a tradi- 
tion of a giant who lived at Silchester. The coins 
found about here are called by the people ‘‘ Onion’s 
pennies.” Near the south gate the old Roman guard- 
rooms were pointed out, and by the gateway were 
capitals of pillars. Passing out by the south gate they 
walked round by the wall, which is here very distinct 
and shows its massiveness plainly. The party having 
returned to the Forum, the Secretary read a Paper 
on Silchester, by Dr. Stevens. The Paper was ac- 
companied by a map of the ruins and their sur- 
roundings. The party next went to the Museum, 
which has been re-arranged, and were received by 
the Rev. Mr. Joyce. Here they inspected the inter- 
esting collection of archzeological curiosities which 
had been collected from the excavations adjoining. 
Manchester Field Naturalists’ Society.—May 
13.—Mr. Carr read a sketch of the history of Holford 
Hall. ‘‘ Holford,” as a surname, was first adopted 
about the year 1316. The mother of these first 
Holfords was descended from one Gralam, whose 
inheritance included the neighbouring estate of 
Lostock, and hence the present name of the railway 
station hard by. The last of the Holfords in the 
direct line was an only child, the celebrated Lady 
Cholmondeley, and it was by her that this place 
was rendered noteworthy.’ Originally the old hall 
composed three sides of a quadrangle, the boun- 
dary of the fourth side being formed by the moat 
and the bridge, the latter still intact, though the 
former has long since been dry, and now serves as 
an appendix to the orchard and kitchen-garden. A 
very curious feature of the hall is the piazza upon the 
inner western side. The upper storey projects con- 
siderably over the lower one, and is supported b 
crude wooden pillars. ‘The eastern portion of the hall 
has totally disappeared.. Such of it as remains is now 
used as a farmhouse, no Holford appearing to have 
resided here since 1625, the year of the decease, aged 
sixty-three, of the “ Bold Ladie of Cheshire,” as King 
James I, was wont to style the vigorous mistress 


with whom the celebrity came to an end. The 
epithet would seem to have been merited, since she 
not only ‘‘ builded anew, repayred, and enlarged” the 
hall, but waged war with her relatives over the lands 
to which they laid claim for forty years, when the 
mediation of friends at length prevailed. Her son was 
created Earl of Leinster by Charles I. 

Bath Field Club.—May 23.—An excursion of the 
Club to the Seven Springs, the supposed source of the 
River Thames, took place. A Paper was read by the 
Vice-President, in which he examined the opinions that 
had been expressed by earlier writers as to the source 
of the river and the origin of the name. He also gave 
an account of the ancient worship of streams, the 
remains often found at their source, both in Britain 
and on the continent, but stated that no such remains 
had been found at the Thames head, nor yet at the 
head of the Tiber, of which he also gave a brief 
account. A single stone alone marked the rise of the 
Thames, and no coins are recorded to have been dis- 
covered. The remains of the Roman villa at Wit- 
combe were afterwards inspected. They lie in the 
ascent of the rising ground to the south sufficiently 
high to command a good view of the valley as it ex- 
tends to Gloucester and the Severn, having the ancient 
Roman road from Cirencester to Gloucester running 
in a direct course through it. Two rooms of the villa 
having tessellated pavements, now enclosed under sheds, 
were examined, and the patterns noted. The decora- 
tions are composed of cubes worked into the form of 
fishes of different kinds, chiefly salmon, and the outer 
border formed into the key pattern. These floors, 
divided into apartments, the doorways of which 
remain, rest upon supports, and are hollow under- 
neath. Some of the supports have fallen, and they 
are therefore rendered uneven. Near there is another 
chamber containing the bath, and an adjoining cham- 
ber, which has also a hypocaust underneath, and the 
external stove for heating. Higher up are the re- 
mains of the tank which supplied the water, but the 
stream is now diverted. 

North Staffordshire Naturalists’ Field Club 
and Archeological Society.—May 23.— The 
second excursion of the present season took place at 
Wetton and the valley of the Manyfold. Arrived at 
Grindon, they proceeded to walk down the fields 
through Lady-side Wood to Thor’s Cave. Here 
the president for the year, Mr. W. D. Spanton, 
read a description of the cave, written by the late 
Mr. Samuel Carrington, of Wetton. A splendid 
view of the surrounding country was obtained from 
the summit of the cave, the eye having an extensive 
unbroken reach over some most charming hill and 
valley scenery. Leaving the Thor, headway was 
made up the Manyfold valley. The party rested at 
a picturesque nook at Wetton Mill, returning to 
Grindon by way of Ossam’s Hill, from which spot 
another exceptionally fine view of a splendid country 
was obtained. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—The 
closing meeting of this Society for the session was 
held on May 17, when the retiring president, Mr. 
MacLachlan, read “ Notes of some Old Edinburgh 
Architects.” The first architect mentioned was 
William Burn (a pupil of Mr., afterwards Sir 
Robert, Smirke), who restored St. Giles’s Cathedral, 


























The buildings in Edinburgh designed by him are 
St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, the New Club, ; the 
Melville Monument, John Watson’s Hospital, and 
the Music Hall. The next architect mentioned was 
David Bryce, to whom we are indebted for the 
British Linen Company’s Bank, the Western Bank, 
now the Scottish Widows’ Fund Office, in St. 
Andrew’s Square, the Clydesdale Bank, Subscrip- 
tion Library, North British Insurance Office, Fettes 
College, Sheriff Court House, Royal Infirmary, Union 
Bank, and the addition to the Bank of Scotland. 
The other architects of whose lives sketches were 
given were Robert Reid, who designed St. George’s 
Church and the frontages of. Charlotte Square ; 
James Gillespie Graham, the friend of Pugin, and 
the author of the Assembly Hall—the spire of this 
hall is claimed for Pugin, who seems to have assisted 
Graham with many drawings—St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Chapel (Pro-Cathedral), and St. Mar ret’s 
Convent ; John Henderson, who designed Trinity 
Episcopal Chapel, Dean Bridge, St. Luke’s Free 
Church, St. Columba, Morningside Parish Church, 
also Episcopal College, Glenalmond, Lady Glen- 
orchy’s, Greenside and Holyrood Church and School, 
Highland Society Office and Museum; Alexander 
Black, of Heriot’s Hospital, and several of the Out- 
door Schools; David Cousin, many Free Churches 
after the Disription, Corn Exchange, Slaughter 
Houses, Savings Bank, Music Class-room, Park 
Place. These notes were a continuation of Mr. Mac- 
Lachlan’s inaugural address, when he had sketched 
the lives of James Craig, who designed the plan of 
the New Town; Robert Adam, architect of the 
Register Office ; Elliot, of the Regent Arch and the 
Calton Jail; Thomas Hamilton, of the High School, 
George IV. Bridge, Royal College of Physicians, 
Burns’s Monument, and Free St. John’s; W. H 
Playfair, the Interior Front of the University, 
Observatory on Calton Hill, Regent’ and Royal 
Terraces, Royal Institution, St. Stephen’s Church, 
Surgeon’s Hall, Donaldson’s Hospital, and Free 
Church College. 

Liverpool Naturalists’ Field Club.—The second 
field meeting was held on June 1, at Malpas. At 
Edge Hall Mr. and Mrs. Dod metthem. The garden 
is on the site of the old moat. The present house, 
which is very picturesque both in structure and situa- 
tion, is of about the time of Charles I. but there are 
vestiges of an ancient mansion, probably the original 
residence of the family, who date back to the time of 
Henry II. An Edward Dod was Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in the reign of James I. From Edge Hall 
the route lay across the park and through a dingle, 
hiding an old mill, then up the meadows by Kidnall 
and under Overton Scar, passing the gipsy caves in 
the rock by Chorlton Hall, the seat of Sir William 
Hamilton, to Overton Hall, the summer abode of 
Mrs. Gregson. The chief part of the building is now 
a farmhouse, adapted to dairy purposes; but some 
additions have been made to accommodate the family 
when they seek retirement. A part of the old 
building in the Cheshire half-timbered style remains, 
and also of the moat with an old pointed stone arch. 

Cambridge Philological Society. — May 4. — 
Mr. Munro, President, in the Chair.—Professor Mayor 
sent a Paper on ‘‘Senec, Z. 121, 4, non desistam... 
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uoluptates ituras in dolorem compescere et uotis obstre- 
pere. quidni? cum maxima malorum optauerimus et 
ex gratulatione natum sit quicquid adloguimur.” Mad- 
vig, Adversaria 11. 522, proposes amolimur. But if 
any word ought to be sacred from corruption, it is 
adlogui. — Professor A. Palmer (T.C.D.) sent an 
emendation of Horace, Sa¢. 1.6. 6.—Mr. Heitland 
sent . reply to Mr. Ridgeway’s Paper on Ar. Pol. 
I. 2. 6. 

Monday Shakspere Club, Glasgow.—May 31. 
—The annual business meeting of this Club. During 
the past session eleven Papers have been read—two 
on Hamlet, two on Othello, two on Macbeth, one on 
Lear, one on Fulius Caesar, and three on general 
Shakspere study. The committee recommend that 
the reading meetings of the Club should be sus- 
pended for a time. Mr. William George Black 
was elected president; and Mr. Robert MacLehose, 
_ hon, secretary and treasurer for the session 
1882-3. 


[We have been compelled to postpone our reports 
of the meetings of the Society for Protection of 
Ancient Buildings ; Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, June 14; and Tettenhall Antiquarian Society, 
May 29.—ED.] 


Obituary. 


—~ 


COLONEL JOSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER. 
Died May 26. 


Our announcement last month of the dangerous 
illness of Colonel Chester has to be followed, as we 
then feared, by our record of his now spent life. 
English students of history have suffered a severe loss 
by his death. He was by birth an American citizen, 
and upwards of twenty years ago sat as a member of 
Congress. For many years past he had devoted all 
his energies to the study of genealogy, and with a 
patient thoroughness for which few equals can be found 
in the whole range of literature, he investigated every 
source whence the knowledge he required could be 
drawn. His manuscript collections are enormous, and 
relate to all classes of the people, but more especially to 
those families whose connections helped to found the 
colony of New England. Colonel Chester’s generosity 
in communicating his hard-earned knowledge was re- 
markable. No fellow-student ever applied to him 
without receiving a courteous reply, and few without 
receiving substantial help in their pursuits. In the 
last year of his life Colonel Chester received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law from the 
University of Oxford. Although the only published 
work from his invaluablé archives is the Registers of 
Westminster Abbey, 1876, yet we can well judge from 
this, which is a most remarkable monument of accurate 
scholarship, of the untiring energy and great skill which 
characterized all his researches. His true function 
was that of collector, and the material he gathered 
together from all England will form the means of 
giving work to generations of future genealogists. 
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Wayland Smith’s Cave.—On the western limits 
of Berkshire, in an interesting district which borders 
on Wiltshire, there is in the parish of Ashbury a 
monument which has obtained more _ individual 
celebrity than most similar remains. It has suffered 
great dilapidations, but enough remains to show that 
it has consisted of a rather long rectangular enclosure, 
with two lateral chambers formed by upright stones 
roofed with large slabs, and the whole was probably 
once covered with a mound of earth. The group of 


stones is made up of four large blocks and of a number 
of smaller pieces, part supporting, but most merely 
lying on the ground in the immediate neighbourhood. 
There can be no doubt of the sepulchral character of 


this monument, and it belongs to that class which is 
commonly called Celtic. Mr. Fergusson says :—‘*‘ It 
is a three-chambered dolmen, almost identical in plan 
with Petrie’s No. 27 Carrowmore, but with this differ- 
ence, that whereas the arch of stones in the Irish 
example contained thirty-six or thirty-seven stones, 
and was sixty feet in diameter, this one contained 
probably only twenty-eight, and was only fifty feet in 
diameter. This, and the fact of the one consisting of 
sarsens, the other of granite blocks, account so com- 
pletely for all the differences between them, that I 
cannot believe that so gteat a lapse of time as eight 
centuries could have taken place between the 
erection of the two. I fancy it must have been 
erected for the entombment of a local hero in the 
early centuries of the Christian era” (Aude Stone Monu- 


ments, pp. 123-124). It appears evident, says Mr. 
Akerman, in Archeologia (xxxii. 313), from the 
scattered fragments lying around that, although these 
chambered tumuli have been almost obliterated, they 
were often originally enclosed within a circle of stones. 

Traces of this circle are still visible around the crom- 
lech, and in the arrangement of the vault we recognize 
a striking similarity to that of the dilapidated Crom-. 
lech du Tus. But though Celtic in origin, it bears a 
legend which is undoubtedly of Teutonic origin. Mr. 

Wright thus describes the current popular tradition. 

The cave was supposed to be inhabited by an invisible 
smith ; and it was believed that if the horse of a 
traveller passing that way happened to cast a shoe, he 
had only to take the animal to this cave and, having 
placed a groat onthe capstone, withdraw to a distance 
from which he could not see what was going on; on 
his return he would find that the horse had been well 
shod during his absence, and that the money had 

been taken away.—Fournal Archeological Assoceation, 
vol, xvii. p. 50. It is well known how Scott uses this 
tradition in his romance of Kenilworth, but those who 
wish to follow up the traditional history should con- 

sult Mr. Wright’s article mentioned above, and also a 
work written on the subject by G. B. Depping and 
Francisque Michel, translated from the French, 

with additions by S. W. Singer, and published in 
1847. This monument is included in Sir John 
Lubbock’s Ancient Monuments Bill, and is described 
and figured in Mr. Hains Jackson’s Ancient Monu- 

ments and the Lands around them, pp. 6,7, from 

whom we are permitted to borrow an illustration. 

Curiosities of Parish Registers.—Now that 
parish registers are receiving more than usual, 
because legislative, attention, the following note is 
apropos. It is from the Genileman’s Magazine for 
1783, p. 579. Extract from Worldham Register, 
1621 or 2 :— 

‘*Mem. That at this present, viz. June oth, there 
are, in Worldham parish, ten women living who have 
buried fifteen husbands, of which women two have 
married again, and eight remain widows, which eight 
have buried thirteen husbands, and might perhaps 
have had buried many more, if they had had them ; 
but all the men of Worldham parish at this time living 
have had buried but three wives.” 

“1622. George Fay, born, as himself saith, 1563, 
was buried Allhallows Day. At this time there are 
so many women dwelling in Worldham parish as have 
buried fifteen husbands, but all the men now dwelling 
in Worldham have buried but one wife.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine asks why the air of 
Worldham should be so particularly fatal to married 
persons of the male sex. = 

Lists of Round Towers in Ireland.—The 
following publications contain lists of the Round 
Towers in Ireland :—Map of Ireland, published by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
(1845) ; Vallencey’s Collectanea (1786) ii. pp. 141-2; 
Beaufort’s Memoir of a Map of Ireland (1792) pp. 
138-141 ; Anthologia Hibernia (1793) i. pp. 90-91; 
Ledwich’s Antiquities of Ireland (1804) pp. 167-8 ; 
Hoar’s Fournal of a Tour in Ireland (1807) pp. 
288-292 ; Bell’s Essay on Gothic Architecture in Tre- 
land (1829) wh - 77-98; Hall’s Lreland (1843) vol. 
ili. p. F915 ilkinson’s Prattical Geology and Ancient 
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Architecture of Ireland (1845), pp. 69-81 ; Kilkenny 
Archeological Society Transactions, ii. pp. 253-254. 
The Via Sacra and the Regia.—We summarize 
the following important account of recent dis- 
coveries from the Zimes. The Minister Baccelli 
has succeeded in accomplishing his desire in removing 
in time for the celebration of Rome’s “ Birthday” 
the greater part of the 15,000 cubic feet of accumula- 
tion which, two months ago, formed an embankment- 
like roadway, 35ft. in height, across the eastern end of 
the Forum, from the Temple of Antoninus and Faus- 
tina to the corner of the Palatine. The results of the 
excavations thus far have been mostinteresting. When, 
about the year 1876, the works had extended froma little 
in front of the arch of Septimus Severus to past the 
remains of the Temple of Julius and the podium of 
the Temple of Vesta was being uncovered on the one 
side beyond, and the space in front of the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina cleared on the other, it was 
expected that each blow of the pick would disclose 
the remains and site of one of the earliest, if not the 
first, of the triumphal arches erected in Rome, the 
celebrated Fornix Fabius mentioned by Cicero, which 
commemorated the triumphs of the Fabii, including 
that of Q. Fabius Maximus (Consul B.c. 121) over 
the Allobroges, who is supposed to have built it. But 
not a fragment or indication was found. There 
appeared to be no doubt that the arch must have been 
situated on the stripof ground still covered by what we 
have likened to anembankment. At the beginning of 
the last week in February the work of cutting it away 
was commenced. When about a third of it from the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina had been removed, 
a number of the voussozrs of the arch, with some of 
the blocks belonging to the piers, and other details, 
were found all lying close to each other among the 
rubbish. Each following day it was expected that 
at least the foundations of the piers would be dis- 
covered 2 s/w, but it remains as much a mystery as 
before. The discovery of its site was the more 
especially desired because of the light it was expected 
to throw on the direction of the Via Sacra as trod by 
Ilorace. The portions of the Regia left buried in 
1879 under the embankment have been uncovered, and 
from their position, importance, and construction, it is 
now declared that these mosaic pavements and walls 
undoubtedly formed part of the Regia, where, accord- 
ing to Servius, ‘*Numa_ habitaverit, in radicibus 
Palatii finibusque Romani fori.” The Regia in which 
Numa lived, and which was built by him, had, how- 
ever, disappeared long before that which replaced it 
was burnt in the year 210 B.c.; but in the vestiges 
now disclosed—after having been hidden for more 
than eighteen centuries—we see the remains of the 
Regia in which Julius Czesar dwelt after his election to 
the dignity of Pontifex Maximus there can be no 
doubt. It is the house from the doorway of which he 
went out on the morning of the fatal Ides of March, 
after Calphurnia had dreamt that its pediment, erected 
by the senate to do him honour, had fallen down, and 
to which his corpse, with one arm hanging from the 
bier, was carried back from the curia of Pompey. 
The same into which Clodius, disguised as a female 
musician contrived, some years before, when Pompeia 
was mistress there, to gain admittance during the 
celebration of the mysteries of the Bona Dea. The 








Regia was burnt down in the Neronian conflagration. 

Its use had passed away when Augustus, on assuming 
the Pontificate, removed the residence to his house on 
the Palatine, and other edifices were built over it, their 
walls diagonally crossing its pavements, and their 
floors, placed on a level some three feet higher, 
covering and preserving at least as much of them as 
has been found. Alas! since 1879, left uncared for, 
and exposed to the devastating effects of the weather 
and Forestiert, they have greatly suffered. Some of 
the more beautiful coloured details have disappeared ; 
but nowthat their historical interest is at last recognized, 
efforts are being made to preserve what is left from 
further dilapidation. The most important features 
remaining, or, at any rate, discovered thus far, are 
fragments of some of the mosaic floors, and what may 
have been a grand entrance or part of a peristyle. Of 
this there is a pier with an engaged column of traver- 
tine—of which the base and some four inches of the 
shaft remain—covered with a thick coating of z#tonaco 
painted a deep red, and on what covers the remains of 
the shaft there are perpendicular lines indented a third 
of an inch to represent flutings. In exact line with 
this is the base of an isolated column, corresponding 
in every detail, and between it and the pier there 
doubtless stood another, the base of which may still 
exist under the remains of later constructions built 
across at this point, That these are remains of the 
Regia, as rebuilt after the fire in 210 B.c., the material 
and style afford sufficient proof, and to the same petiod 
belong other details, such as some of the mosaic floors, 
a well-head, two other travertine bases of columns, 
also ¢# situ, and in line, and some of the walls. But 
there is also evidence that alterations had been made 
before the house was destroyed, for together with the 
walls of opus quadratum, of tufa, and travertine, there 
are some of early brickwork. There are no traces of 
marble decoration or panelling anywhere, but on the 
walls of the rooms looking towards the Temple of 
Vesta are remains of the painted stucco facing. What 
has been found of this historic building is far from 
sufficient to permit of any attempt to restore its plan, 
but there is enough, taking the direction of the columns . 
and the lines of the walls and floors behind, at more 
or less right angles from them, to show that the Regia 
stood with one side—probably the front—facing the 
Temple of Vesta, and somewhat diagonally towards 
the area of the Fortim, and the other on the Via Sacra 
as, coming along it from the Capitoline, it turned 
gently to the left after passing in front of the Temples 
of Castor and Pollux and of Vesta. That that was the 
original direction of the Via Sacra these last excava- 
tions have clearly established, and especially do they 
disprove the theory that the road descending from the 
Velia continued on at any time in a direct line only to 
the Arch of Septimus Severus. By the western 
corner of the Temple of Romulus there is a distinct 
bifurcation, going towards the Forun:. Between that 
point and the Temple of Castor and Pollux there is a 
flagged pavement of travertine, roughly laid, where 
the level had, in still ancient times, been raised to the 
extent of some 3ft. or 4ft. above the road which passed 
onwards by the Temples of Vesta and Castor and 
Pollux to where it appears again in front of the Basilica 
Julia. The area between the Temples of Antoninus 
and Faustina and Vesta may be described as a kind of 
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topographical palimpsest, of which the earliet 
characters have yet to bedeciphered. There are, how~ 
ever, indications of constructions of apparently an 
early date a short distance in front of the Regia, which 
may merit notice from the fact, which may be 
accidental, that they are on a line exactly parallel to 
the columns, and because, on the same line, and more 
or less also on the original line of the Via Sacra, are 
two piers, apparently the remains of a gateway, which, 
judging from its construction, must have been built in 
the Middle Ages. Considering the peculiar position 
in which it stands, with no remains of a corresponding 
edifice to which it belonged, and the mystery connected 
with the site of the Fabian arch, which, according to 
all records, stood somewhere about this spot, one is 
tempted to hazard the conjecture that its foundations 
may, perhaps, be hidden under these piers, built upon 
them. From measuring the voussoirs of the Fabian 
arch found, it has been ascertained that its span was 
4°95 métres; the openings between these piers 
measure 4°50 métres. The fragment of the Capitoline 
plan found among the accumulation describes the space ° 
situated exactly between the hs of Vesta and the 
east side of that of Castor and Pollux, and shows that 
no paved street passed between those edifices ; nor have 
indications been found of any street passing between 
the Temple of Vesta and the Regia. On the bit of 
the Capitoline plan there are, to the south, lines which 
seem to indicate the beginning of a c/ivus, with steps 
across at intervals, and this, it is thought, may be the 
foot of that ascent to the Palatine which Signor Rosa 
named the Clivus Victoriz. 


[We have received contributions to our ** Dates and 


Styles of Churches” from Mr. T. Powell, on York 
Minster, and from Mr. J. Jones, on Staffordshire 
Churches, which we hope to print next month.—Ep.] 
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Among the more recent finds in clearing out the 
old Roman Bath at Bath, is a small figure of Minerva 
in high relief, with a stone frame rising to a peak on 
the upper side. The figure is very rudely carved, and 
is somewhat defaced, but the emblems are sufficiently 
well preserved to identify it as the goddess of wisdom. 
More funds, we understand, are required to prosecute 
the excavations, which, we trust, will not be stopped 
from this cause. 


A large Lacustrine canoe, in excellent condition, 
has been found near Bex, 4,000 feet above the sea- 
level, and nearly 3,000 feet above the Valley of the 
Rhone. No Lacustrine relics have ever before been 
met with in Switzerland, at such an elevation. 


The architect Senhor da Silva has discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Thomar, in Portugal, the old 
Roman town of Nabancia, to which references occur 
in the classics, Four streets and sixteen houses have 
already been cleared out, and columns and capitals of 
white marble, coins, and mosaics have been dug up. 
The explorers are in hopes of finding the forum, 
theatres, circus, baths, and temples, Thomar is in 


the province of Estremadura, sixteen miles north-west 
of Abrantes on the Nabao. 


The beautiful structure of Archbishop Zouche’s 
chapel at York Cathedral, with its fine-groined roof, 
was built by Archbishop Zouche during the time he 
was Primate, between 1342 and 1352, in the reign of 
Edward III. The mullions of the windows and the 
buttresses had for a long time been in a very dilapi- 
dated state, and some months ago the dean and 
chapter resolved that the necessary repairs should be. 
effected. The work is now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and the windows are in course of being re- 
glazed with cathedral glass. The fragments of old 
stained glass will be preserved, and again inserted 
in the window. 


The ancient Parish Church of Adwick-on-Dearne, 
near Mexbro’—which has been closed for several 
years—has been re-opened after thorough restoration. 
The edifice, which is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
dates from the time of Henry I., and probably even 
earlier. Twelve months ago it was determined that 
the church should be restored. The repairs consist 
of re-roofing the whole church, the re-glazing of the 
windows, the removal of the old-fashioned pews, and 
the substitution of open pitch-pine benches, the re- 
rag of the base of the pulpit, and a new reading 

esk. 


During the excavations now in progress for the 
improvement of Little Bridge Street, Blackfriars, the 
workmen have discovered a fully-developed skeleton of 
a man beneath a cellar. Appearances indicate that it 
must have been buried there at a comparatively recent 
period ; but that is a matter of conjecture. Several 
members of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society have inspected the remains, having been 
informed that they may belong to the pre-Roman 
period ; but at present this theory is defective, as no 
trace of any coffin has been found. 


The Kent Archeological Society have just issued to 
members vol. xiv. of the the Society’s Transactions, 
illustrated by portraits, views of churches, houses, &c. 
The Society has now been in existence twenty-four 
years, and numbers 900 members, 


The annual meeting of the Folk-Lore Society will 
be held on June 30, and ladies or gentlemen desirous 
of cards for admission should apply to the honorary 
secretary, Mr. G. L. Gomme, 2, Park Villas, Lons- 
dale Road, Barnes, S.W. 


The ancestors of the poet Longfellow were originally 
settled in Yorkshire. The local papers say that in a 
sale which has just taken place at Bradford there was 
an old chest from a farmhouse at Ilkley, which upon 
its centre panel bore the following inscription: ‘* Jon 
Longfellow and Mary Rogers was marryed ye tenth 
daye off April, Anno Dm. 1664.” 


Major D. Papazoglou invites visitors to his rare 
collection of antiquities found in Roumania during 
the last forty-five years, and consisting of statues in 
bronze, marble and terra cotta, antique Roman vases, 
ancient jewellery coins, &c.' He has recently dis- 
covered an antique sword of great rarity. His 
address is Rue Vacaresci, Bucharest. 
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The Old Manor House, Carlton Miniott, which is 
supposed to be between four and five centuries old, 
and known as the Durham Ox Inn, in the village of 
Carlton Miniott, was unroofed by a recent gale, and 
now it will be necessary to pull the structure down. 
Some few weeks ago the lord of the manor, Mr. R. 
Bell, caused the principals to be secured, otherwise 
the roof must have fallen inwards, The rafter pins 
broke from the centre beam, and the mass of thatch 
and rafters fell into the front garden, greatly alarming 
the villagers. The walls are cracked in various 
places. 

Mr. J. Jones is preparing for publication a History 
of Tettenhall Church and Parish, Staffs. The work, 
which will be ready early in August, will embrace 
the ecclesiastical and topographical antiquities of the 
parish. It will also contain full genealogical lists of 
the Wrottesly, Fowler, and Wightwicke families, 
folk-lore, inscriptions on old tombstones, and abun- 
dant extracts from the parish accounts. The work 
will be fully illustrated throughout, with several 
etchings, and numerous engravings of the principal 
objects of interest in the parish, and will be published 
by subscription. 

The interesting church of Ashill is now being re- 
stored under the guidance of the diocesan architect, 
Mr. T. D. Sedding. It contains a larger quantity of 
ancient Norman work than any church in the neigh- 
bourhood, and also several handsome old “mural 
monuments of good design, probably of the twelfth 
century, although for whom erected is now unknown, 
The roof of the church, which was concealed by a 
lath-and-plaster ceiling, has been opened and restored. 
The tower-arch, being of decayed stone-work, ought 
to be restored in solid masonry, and we are told there 
are several other details requiring attention. 

There is now, we understand, on exhibition, at the 
Post Office, Brading, a beautiful cornelian, cut as 
a stone, and bearing the crest—a lion encircled 
with the Order of the Thistle, and surmounted by a 
coronet. The seal was picked up close to Brading 
Quay, and, assuming it to be what it is stated, it is an 
interesting subject for speculation how it came there. 
King Henry VIII. is known to have visited the 
Island, and the supposition is that the wearer of the 
seal might have been one of his attendants, and 
dropped it. 

The St. Albans’ Abbey Reparation Committee 
having finished their work of repairing the nave and 
paid off the whole of the debt, it was unanimously 
resolved at their last meeting ‘‘that they do now 
resign to the Bishop their powers under the Faculty 
of 1877.” There are, it is said, still three im- 
portant and most interesting works of reparation 
required—First, the groining of the north aisle of 
the nave to correspond with the south aisle; 
secondly, the erection of stalls of carved oak befitting 
the choir of this great church ; thirdly, the reparation 
of the Saints and Lady Chapels. 

Messrs. ~Puttick and Simpson have issued their 
catalogue of ithe third portion of the great Sunderland 
Library, which is to be sold from July 17 to July 27. 
It contains, as the former parts did, many great rarities, 
among which are some fine copies of Homer, Horace, 
Juvenal, Livy, Justinian, and other classics, and 
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Louis XIII.’s copy of the Decretals of Pope Gregory 
IX. Some magnificent vellum books are included, 
one of which, Zhe Customs of Orleans, by A. de 
Harlay, printed at Orleans by S. Hotot in 1583, is 
beautifully bound in ornamental morocco, with the 
arms of the town on the sides. The alphabet is con- 
tinued from “ Germon’”’ to “ Martinellus.” 

The ancient and interesting parish church of Llan- 
pumpsaint, South Wales, has been re-opened after 
restoration. A communion cup of the church bears 
the date of 1574. The font is evidently a great deal 
older. A holy-waterstoup has been preserved. 
great flat stone, on which the communion table now 
stands, has been removed from the churchyard. A 
number of crosses are inscribed upon it, so that it 
probably formed part of an altar tomb, but some 
earlier and more obscure marks have suggested the 
theory that it was used in pre-Christian times in con- 
nection with religious rites. For some unknown 
reason the country people have been accustomed to 
call it ‘the Stone of the Five Saints.” 


On Ascension Day the ancient custom of ‘‘ beating 
the bounds” was observed in the several parishes of 
the metropolis. After the parochial authorities and 
the Charity School boys attended the special morning 
services at the various churches, the processions were 
formed. These consisted of the boys in their quaint 
uniforms, armed with long willow canes, and marching 
in twos, headed by the clerk and beadles of the parish 
in their official dress. In some cases the processions 
were marched through houses and factories. On 
being told the spot that divides the respective pa- 
rishes, the boys struck the ground with their canes, 
repeating the words of the clerk, ‘‘ This is the boun- 
dary.” 

What is supposed to be an ancient grave was dis- 
covered a few days ago on the farin of Kirkton, Fyvie, 
in a pit from which material for road-making is being 
taken. In the course of the excavation the end of 
the grave became exposed. It is built of stone on 
the sides and top, and has the appearance of a 
common drain. The bottom of it is about 3 feet 
from the present surface of the ground. Its internal | 
dimensions are—length, 6 feet 3 inches, width, 15 
inches, and height, 22 inches. It lies from W.N.W. 
to E.S.E. A soft honeycomb-looking stone in con- 
nection with it has a rough circle about 3 inches 
in diameter hewn on it. Such stones do not belong to 
the locality. 

A meeting of gentlemen interested in the preserva- 
tion of parish registers was held in Leeds on June 3, 
to consider the proposal to remove these records to 
London. The meeting, while recognizing the desira- 
bility of better care being taken of the registers, 
expressed in the strongest terms its disapprobation of 
the proposal to remove them. A committee was 
formed to frame a scheme for the preservation, and, 
as far as possible, the publication of the Yorkshire 
registers: The Rev. Canon Hubbert, of Almonbury, 
presided, and amongst communications read from 
clergy interested in the’matter but unable to be pre- 
sent were letters from the Rev. R. V. Taylor, of 
Richmond ; the Rev. T. Milville Raven, of Crake, 
and the Rev. T. Parkinson, of North Otterington, ard 
many others, 
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The annual ceremony of dressing or decorating 
artificial wells was observed at Wirksworth on Wed- 
nesday, May 31. There was the usual amount of 
rejoicing in the town. Wirksworth, Tissington, and 
Buxton are now the only places in North Derbyshire 
that observe this custom. ‘Tap dressings, we believe, 
have been honoured in other parts of Derbyshire, and 
have gained much popularity; but they have now 
become extinct. However, Wirksworth has lost none 
of its ancient appreciativeness of this annual event. 
The street decorations were elaborate and numerous, 
and many garlands were displayed, which appeared 
to have demanded a lot of attention. Many houses 
also displayed some kind of evergreen, which it 
could be seen was some new design, and fresh treat- 
ment. 

The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
Leicester is an event which happened, says the Daz/y 
News, in spite of two superstitions. One of these is 
historical. It is set forth in a book of antiquarian 
lore that it forebodeth evil to a king, as the prince 
some day should be, who should enter or even behold 
the town. Mr. W. Kelly, the author, not only records 
this ancient superstition as preventing a visit from 
King John, but points out that, commencing with the 
legendary woes of Leicester's legendary founder, 
King Lear, down to one of its latest royal visitors, 
Philippe of Orleans, misfortune attended most of 
those royal princes who came within Leicester’s walls. 
The evil spell was, however, broken by a certain 
visit paid in 1843. The Queen and Prince Albert 
then passed through the city and were splendidly re- 
ceived, 

It has been definitely decided to restore the fine old 
Norman church of St. Michael’s, Malton. We un- 
derstand that the restoration is a continuation of work 
commenced twenty-five years ago, soon after the 
endowment of the living by Earl Fitzwilliam, but 
then stopped from want of funds. Mr. Fowler Jones, 
architect, of York and Malton, has been entrusted 
with the restoration, which will include the enlarge- 
ment of the chancel; the removal of two old galleries, 
which destroy the lines of some fine examples of 
Norman architecture ; the re-roofing of the two aisles 
and nave; enlargement of vestry, and erection of 
new organ chamber and choir stalls; and the provision 
of an outer protection for the church, which stands 
in the centre of the market-place, and is frequently 
subject to much desecration by the proceedings taking 
place therein. 

The Hall Barn Estate, Beaconsfield, which has 
just been sold to Mr. Levy Lawson, is one of. the 
most interesting properties in Buckinghamshire. 
Hall Barn was built by Edmund Waller, the cousin 
of Oliver Cromwell, who settled at Hall Barn in 1652, 
after his return from exile, and he there hung up the 
portrait of the stony-hearted ‘‘ Sacharissa”—Lady 
Dorothea Sidney—who is said to have made fun of the 
amorous verses which he wrote inher honour. Hall 
Barn is a “ substantial family residence” of red brick, 
and stands in a delightfully-timbered park, in the 
midst of the most charming portion of Bucks. The 
estate extends to over three thousand acres, and in- 
cludes the Manor of Beaconsfield. Since Waller’s 
time it has had more than one distinguished owner, 


among them Sir Gore Ouseley, who, we believe, 
once entertained there King William IV.and Queen 
Adelaide. 

Neen Savage church was re-opened on May 17, 
after restoration. The edifice dates back to an early 
period, and to the antiquary presents many interesting 
features. These the architect, Mr. Thomas Gordon, has 
preserved with care, all that was really interesting hav- 
ing been retained, and somehidden features of the build- 
ing have been brought to light. The ceiling has heen 
opened, the walls have been scraped and replastered, 
the floor tiled, the tiles in the Sacrarium being an 
imitation of a few which were found in the building, 
and which dated from the 14th century. Open seats 
have taken the place of the old-fashioned pews, By 
the removal of the gallery a Norman arch at the 
west end of the building has been brought to view. 
The windows are Norman decorated, and late perpen- 
dicular. The porch, which is of the decorated period, 
has been restored. Below the tower is the vestry. 
The spire, which was destroyed some sixty years ago, 
has not been rebuilt. : 


As a labourer of Montacute, near Yeovil, was 
clearing rubbish from the rocks near che famous Ham 
Hill quarries, to repair the parish roads, he struck 
his shovel against a piece of crockery, which turned 
out to be a Roman urn filled with coins, and near the 
same spot another man found a crock, also containing 
medallions, some of large size and heavy weight. 
The whole find is said to be considerably over a 
hundredweight. The coins are in a good state of 
preservation, and date chiefly from A.D. 81 to A.D. 
182. Specimens are found with the heads of Severus 
and Commodus. Unfortunately, the men sold a number 
of these coins for a few pence, but eventually the 
majority of them found their way to a neighbouring 
rectory and mansion, the occupants of which are in 
communication with the authorities as to the right 
disposal of these antiquarian treasures. The village 
of Montacute and the adjacent hills abound with 
interesting relics of the Roman occupation, and also 
of monastic times. On Ham Hill is the celebrated 
Frying Pan, once a Roman circus and a camp of 
observation overlooking Sedgemoor. 


An interesting discovery has within the last few 
days been made at Abbots Kerswell, in Devonshire, 
the church of which place is to be shortly restored. 
The outline of an upright figure was seemingly visible 
behind the plaster of the south wall of the chancel, 
leaning apparently against the left jamb of the eastern- 
most window. On taking off the plaster, all doubt 
was removed. The figure, nearly 7 feet in height, 
proved to be that of afemale, crowned, and sculptured 
with a cope, fastened by a clasp or brooch under the 
throat. There has also been the representation of a 
full flowing robe, of which some of the painting and 
gilding remains, the colours being a pale brown, 
black, and red ; but the sculpture of the folds of the 
dress is much defaced ; in fact, the whole figure has 
been sadly mutilated; the entire face, both the breasts, 
and a great part of the right arm, apparently, are 
gone. The bend, however, of the latter is quite dis- 
tinguishable. The figure, with the exception of the 
head, has been at some time hollowed out behind. 
The curls falling lIvose on the shoulders are 
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very carefully sculptured. It would be interesting 
to know how this figure came to its present place. 


A humble building, but the cradle of the last two 
centuries of English history, is threatened with de- 
struction. The house in which the Revolution of 1688 
was plotted might surely have been deemed historic 
enough to justify its careful preservation, but it is, we 
are informed, about to be pulled down. The ‘‘ Cock 
and Pyot” was the name of this quaint thatched 
building in the days, two centuries ago, when it was 
an inn. It stands in the village of Whittington, 
some ten miles south of Sheffield, and is now occupied 
as a cottage. According to tradition, the Earl of 
Devonshire, Lord Danby, and Mr. D’Arcy met here, 
one day in 1688, and leagued themselves together to 
bring about the revolution, The story is that the 
three conspirators were hunting on Whittington Moor, 
when they drew away from their companions and rode 
hastily to the ‘*Cock and Pyot.” The room in 
which they deliberated received the name of the 
‘* plotting parlour.’”” The descendants of the con- 
—— visited the house on the first centenary of 
the Revolution. We learn that the Duke of Devon- 
shire will probably erect a memorial on the site of 
the cottage, should it be demolished ; but we hope 
the report of its coming destruction is unfounded. 


Several ancient silver and bronze coins have been 
found during the formation of the new street called 
Grove Park Avenue on the Clifton Grove Estate, 
Clifton, and several broken pieces of Roman pottery 
have been found in the excavations for the villas now 
being built on the estate. In close proximity to the 
sites weare told, in the Rev. C. Wellbeloved’s Zéora- 
cum, that in 1813 a small portion of a tessellated 
pavement was discovered at Clifton Grove by the 
workmen employed in digging a sunk fence about the 
garden. It is very probable that much more than 
was brought to light and destroyed yet remains buried 
in the earth. In the same work it is stated that in 
the same year some workmen found two very large 
coffins of grit stone placed close to each other; one 
side of each neatly panelled, and the lids as usual 
slightly ridged. Each coffin contained an entire 
skeleton. These coffins were presented to the dean 
and chapter of York, by whom they were deposited 
in the north aisle of the choir of York Minster among 
incongruous monuments of modern ages, where they 
suffered much damage in the burning of the choir in 
the year 1829. It is much to be wished that they 
could be seen with coeval remains in the Museum of 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 


The Herlin sculptor, Alexander Tondeur, has re- 
ceived permission from the Berlin Museum to copy 
(restoring the missing parts) two of the most beautiful 
and best-preserved bas-reliefs of the Pergamen an- 
tiquities, In the centre of the first bas-relief is seen 
Zeus, brandishing in his left hand the zegis with which 
he has overcome a youthful Titan ; with his right 
hand he flings forth his lightnings against another 
Titan, who is hurling a rock with the right hand, 
while the left is stretched out, enveloped in the skin 
of a.wild beast. The body of this giant ends in two 
serpents, which are attacked by the eagle of Zeus; a 
third Titan has sunk to the ground, wounded in the 









leg by the lightning. The second relief represents 
Athene dragging a young Titan to the ground by the 
hair, her serpent has at the same time wound itself 
round the giant’s body. Above floats a goddess of 
victory, who places a wreath of laurels round the 
helmet of Athene. Between Athene and the Titan 
the body of the earth-goddess, Gau, half issues from 
the ground, her hands are raised in an attitude of 

etition. From these copies models in bronze are 

eing cast, and from these models are taken copies in 
ivory and plaster of Paris, which resemble in colour 
the originals. The plaster casts preserve all the sharp- 
ness of outline only to be procured, in such smail 
dimensions, in bronze. 

The handsome court at South Kensington Museum, 
lately occupied by the celebrated antiquities from the 
site of Troy, is now occupied by a collection from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Only a small por- 
tion of the present exhibition deals with those 
remarkable antiquities of the Bronze age, for which 
those northern countries are so remarkable, the mass 
of the collection consisting of articles of textile fabrics, 
pottery, jewellery, carving, saddlery, and so forth, of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, yet the 
greatest proportion is throughout so strongly tinged, if 
not altogether imbued, with the essence of far earlier 
origins and designs, as to give it a singular and un- 
usual value, The Handerbetets Vanner of Stockholm 
have contributed a number of articles, such as bed and 
bench covers, curtains, tablecloths, and lace, woven 
after different styles and patterns by the try of 
various districts, many of them from old traditional 
designs. Amongst similar articles contributed by the 
Nordiska Museum of Stockholm, are many costumes 
and some marriage girdles worn by brides, and ribbons 
for the decoration of the hats of bridegrooms, The 
Royal Museum of Copenhagen contributes a fine series 
of Danish drinking-horns; one, carved with inter- 
lacing ornament and mounted in silver, being from 
Iceland. Of tapestries there are also two very 
interesting examples, one series representing King 
Eric IV. of Denmark (A.D. 1241 to 1250) ; the second, 
King Abel of Denmark (A.D, 1250 to 1252), and _ 
made partly at Elsinore and partly in Iceland, by 
Knieper, of Antwerp, between 1581 and 1596. 


On Tuesday, May 23, there were discovered in 
Milborne St. Andrew, Blandford, a large number of 
very ancient swords. They were accidentally brought 
to light by the iron prongs of a drag, which in cleans- 
ing the field of weeds entered the earth to a depth of 
about six or eight inches. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that the blades could be separated one from 
the other ; in fact, in order to facilitate this they were 
roughly knocked against the iron drag, and about 
eight of them were broken into several pieces, the 
remainder being in fairly good preservation, There 
were eighteen in all, all being rusted together in a 
mass, ‘They laid on the chalk just underneath the 
surface soil, the edges of the blades being uppermost. 
The spot in which the swords were discovered is 
situated about two-thirds of a mile due west from the 
celebrated Roman encampment of ‘‘ Weatherbury 
Castle,” or ‘* Castle Rings,’’ as it is locally termed, 
and not far distant from the road which connected the 
camp with the high road leading to Dorchester, 
D2 
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These swords are of the simplest construction, 
consisting of a blade which is compressed, or 
rather turned over at the broadest end, thus form- 
ing a rude, but serviceable handle. They do not 
appear to have any sharpened edge, but are tapered to 
a point. The following are the measurements of the 
most perfect specimen: Length of blade, 2ft. gin. ; 
length of handle, 44in.; width of blade at broadest 
part, 14in. The only other localities in which similar 
weapons have been found are in the neighbourhood 
of Pimperne, Hodhill, and Spetisbury, in Dorset, and 
near Montacute, in Somerset. 


The recent number of our contemporary Romania 
contains an account of an important manuscript 
French poem of the thirteenth century, lately unearthed 
at Cheltenham, in the Phillipps’ collection. This 

m, hitherto unknown, contains in 19,214 lines 
the history or biography of William Marshall, Earl 
of Pembroke, who was one of the wisest and greatest 
barons of England under King John, and regent of 
the kingdom during the first three years of Henry III., 
then a minor. Beginning with the earl’s family, and 
some part of his father, John Marshall’s life, William 
first appears in the history as a young boy at the siege 
of Newbury, in 1152, respecting his part, in which 
some touching things are told. M. Paul Meyer, the 
discoverer, tells us that ‘‘the poem is completely in- 
dependent of all the historic narratives that we pos- 
sess for this period.” Many details are entirely fresh 
throughout, filling up, or confirming, what other 
chroniclers tell—for example, in the stirring story of 
the death of Henry II. Thus, the work, which was 
written after the earl’s death in 1219 by order of his 
eldest son, chiefly from material supplied by John of 
Erly, a trusted servant and friend, promises to be a 
valuablecontribution to English history. The author, 
a skilled writer, is at present unknown. It is likely 
he was a herald, an eye-witness of much he describes, 
English in spixit, though probably of Norman-French 
origin. The work ought to attract the notice of our 
historians. In France it has excited quite a sensation 
among scholars on account of its literary merits. It 
is declared by competent judges to combine historic 
interest and literary value to a degree not found in 
any work, prose or verse, before Froissart. This is 
saying a great deal; but it more nearly concerns us 
that we should be enabled to know our manly old 
English hero better than we do. We trust the work 
may soon be put into print. 


On June ro the fine collection of antiquities be- 
longing to the late William M‘Pherson, of Loch 
Kinnord, was exposed for sale by public roup. Among 
his heterogeneous collection, which he was always 
willing to show to the curious, were numbers of 
curious firearms—from the ancient flint lock to the 
modern revolver ; ancient swords begrimed with rust, 
some of which were said to have been at Drummossie 
Moor ; fine wrought ivory-handled dirks, stone ham- 
mers, stone cannon-balls, flint arrow-heads, &c. 
There was a large attendance at the sale, nearly 300 
being present. An old cartridge case and bayonet, 
said to have been taken from one of Napoleon’s men 
at Waterloo, was sold for 3s. 6d. <A very ancient- 
looking blade, said to have been out in ’45, was sold 


for £3 4s. The price of a couple of stone cannon- 
balls was 8s., while that of a curious stone hammer 
was £1 13s. A very strange pebble, which goes by 
the name of an ‘adder stone,” and which, it is 
maintained, will cure the stings of adders on being 
applied to the wounded spot, be it ever so severe a 
bite, after a spirited competition, was knocked down 
at £1 14s. Three flint arrow-heads, complete and in 
capital condition, were sold for 7s. A very antique- 
looking sporran, with a pouch of such dimensions as 
would hold provisions enough to serve the most 
ravenous Highlander for several days, was disposed 
of for £1. A number of ancient copper coins fetched 
5s., while twelve rare silver ones brought 10s. A 
powder-horn, with the date 1692, fetched 30s. ; one 
of the year 1439 brought 17s. <A very fine large- 
sized horn was sold for the sum of £3 125. 6d., and a 
pretty bugle-horn, dated 1774, and grown on the 
shores of Loch Kinnord, was taken out at 125. A 
very old and decrepit sporran top was sold for 11s. 6d.; 
and a ‘‘kail gullie”—a very ancient-looking article— 
fetched 11s. A sheep-clip—an instrument which one 
may not see in a lifetime—was taken out for 15. 6d., 
while a weapon for spearing foxes fetched tos. 6d. 


Since Easter, another church in the North of Devon 
has been taken in hand for a thorough restoration, 
that of Nymet St. George or George Nympton, near 
Southmolton. The building, which consists of nave, 
chancel, north aisle, and tower, with a porch on the 

outh side, and vestry on the north side, is of the 
usual type of Devonshire churches (except the tower), 
built in the perpendicular period of Gothic architec- 
ture, the nave and chancel both having had barrel 
roofs, some remains of which have been found. 
Fragments of the original east window have also 
been found embedded in the east wall. The nave has 
now two perpendicular windows on the south side, 
while the north aisle has a very early two-light per- 
pendicular window, and two others of more recent 
date. It is proposed to rebuild the east and south 
walls of the chancel, placing a new traceried head to 
the east window. The whole of the plastering and 
the ceilings of the nave and chancel have been re- 


moved, and the latter will be restored as nearly as, 


possible to its original form, with ribs and carved 
bosses. It may be stated here that the ceiling and 
ribs of the north aisle do not require renewal, and are 
in good preservation. The porch will be rebuilt, and 
the tower arch opened out. The two remarkable 
features of the church are the tower and the remains 
of the old carved seat ends. The tower was rebuilt 
of brick—or cloam as it is called in North Devon— 
in the years 1669-74, the church being known for 
miles round as having a ‘“‘cloaming tower ;” the 
bricks were made on the glebe from a pit which was 
filled in, some twenty years ago, by a man now living 
in the village ; and the churchwardens’ accounts of 
that date are still preserved in the parish church, 
giving many interesting and amusing details. The 
other feature is the quantity of old carving found 
sadly cut up and ill-used throughout the church. The 
base—the panels and sill—of the old oak screen were 
found iz sz¢u; and under the square seats were found 
the remains of some twenty carved seat ends, many of 
which can be restored, though none are complete, 
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Mr. J. H. Middleton communicates to the Academy 
particulars of the discovery of Roman remains inWest- 
minster Abbey. It appears that when the grave for 
the late G. E. Street, R.A., was being dug, the in- 
teresting discovery was made that a Roman villa had 
once stood on the site of the nave of Westminster 
Abbey church. Some ten or twelve feet below the 
level of the present pavement various fragmentary 
remains of a hypocaust were found ; and some of the 
large square bricks which had formed the pilae, or 
short pillars supporting the hollow floor, were appa- 
rently i sifu. Fragments also were discovered of the 
broad flange-tiles which rested on the pilae, and carried 
the cement and mosaic, which formed the upper layers 
of the floor. The mortar is of two kinds—one very 
coarse in quality, made of lime and gravel, used to 
bed the pilae-bricks; and another finer variety, made 
of lime, sand, and pounded brick, such as the Romans 
generally used to bed the tesserae of their mosaic 
floors. The ground where Westminster Abbey now 
stands was probably, when this villa was built, a 
small island in the middle of a large but shallow lake, 
extending over the present St, James’s Park, most of 
Lambeth, the south part of Pimlico, and other land 
besides. Across this lake there was, in Roman times, 
a ford, which probably passed from the shore to the 
island, and.then from the island to the opposite side. 
This ford was on the line of a Roman road, the 
position and direction of which is still marked out by 
the long straight Edgware Road, and its southern 
continuation, Park Lane. After crossing the lake 
the road passed on, extending through Surrey, and 
then probably (as suggested by the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie in his pamphlet on ‘Roman London”) 
joined the southern branch of the Watling Street from 
Dover to Canterbury. It is impossible to say when 
the site of Westminster Abbey ceased to be an island. 
The term Thorney Island is applied to it till after the 
Norman Conquest; but this of course proves nothing, 
as the name “island” often survives long after a piece 
of land has ceased to be surrounded by water. This 
discovery of ‘Roman remains is not altogether unex- 
pected, John Flete, Prior of Westminster, who 
wrote in 1443, mentions a tradition that a Christian 
church had been built on Thorney Island in 184, and 
that in the time of Diocletian’s persecutions it was 
taken from the Christians and dedicated to the service 
of Apollo—“Thurificat Apollini suburbana Thorneia.” 
Though much reliance cannot be put in this state- 
ment, yet the tradition as to the Roman temple may 
have some foundation in fact. 


Va 
Correspondence, 


— 
THE DOMESDAY OF COLCHESTER. 


(v. 244.) 

Mr. Round’s very interesting Paper was especially 
attractive to me, because in several points he arrives 
at conclusions very similar to those which have forced 
themselves upon me while investigating the develop- 
ment of agricultural communities in other than 
English lands. Mr. Round’s view that the town was 
originally not ‘‘ a walled town with land belonging to 





it, but an urban district of which a small fraction was 
comprised within walls ” (Atiguary, v. 247), is one 
which I think no anthropologist woulddeny. Every- 
where, I fancy, the appropriation of a district has 

receded the erection of a town. Nomad peoples 
oa always their own hunting or pasture grounds on 
which no trespass is allowed; but on which they 
themselves wander without fixed abode. A little 
higher in culture there are numerous people with 
portable habitations, such as the Wahuma of Central 
Africa, who “roam about with their flocks and build 
huts as far as they can from cultivation ” (Speke, 
Discovery of the Source of the Nile, 124). One 
could fill several columns with the different kinds of 
portable dwellings in use over the world. The im- 
pulse to the formation of the town occurs when two 
or three small tribes join together for mutual protection, 
and build their hamlets close together. Thus Pethe- 
rick speaks of ‘‘the village, or rather the group of 
hamlets amounting to five in number, called Neangara 
. «». an insignificant capital for a large district 
extending southwards and eastwards” (Zravels in 
Central Africa, i. 276). So, too, the Arabian Meccah 
arose out of a similar congregation of tribes, and Sir 
W. Muir’s account of its institutions shows that its 
inhabitants were still nomads at heart (Zze of 
Mahomet, chaps. ii. iii.), each tribe living its own in- 
dependent life in its own quarter of the town. It will 
be seen that we have here come upon parallels to Mr. 
Round’s ‘* five limbs” of Colchester, and there is an- 
other in the five families who seem to have formed 
the typical Ur-Aryan community. But from India we 
get a closer parallel. A Hindu king “shall cause to 
be built a town and a palace.... (At a little 
distance) from the town to the south (he shall cause 
to be built) an assembly-house with doors on the south 


and on the north sides” (Apastamba II. 10, 25 (3, 
5) in Sacred Books of the East, ii. 159, 160). This 
exactly hits Mr. Round’s point that the Colchester 
court was a “ hundred court,” and now see how the 
urban district is shown to date from pastoral times, 
The elders appointed by the king ‘‘ must protect a 
town from thieves in every direction to the distance of . 
one yojana [and of] one krosha from each village 


(Apastamba, z.s., 162). On which Dr. Biihler’s note, 
ad locum, is: “ A yojana is a distance of 4 krosha. 
A krosha, kos or gau, literally ‘the lowing of a cow,’ 
is variously reckoned at 14-4 miles.” Nothing can be 
clearer than that the town is here a mere appendage 
of a rural pastoral district. Very similar evidence will 
be found in von Maurer’s Dor/verfassung respecting 
the German communities. Mr. Round will, I hope, 
be gratified to find that there is so much collateral 
support for the doctrine which I apprehend he is right 
in claiming as novel in respect of the English town. 

I have left myself bare space to speak of Mr. 
Round’s theory of the transformation of the civitas 
into a durgus. Here again I substantially agree with 
him. In writing on the Hebrew village community a 
year ago, I had occasion to sketch the development 
of the village into the town, both in Germany, Italy, 
and Pheenicia. I must refer the curious to my book 
itself for details (J. F., Zarly Hebrew Life, Triibner, 
1880, pp. 547). I will only mention that, following 
von Maurer, I traced the change to the influence of 
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the ‘‘outsiders,”’ the ‘‘metics,’’ instead of tothe citizens, 
as Mr. Round does. The divergence is interesting, 
as showing the influence of local circumstances upon 
the development of individual communities. 

These notes have, of course, only an indirect bear- 
ing upon Mr. Round’s Paper, but I hope they will 
prove interesting, and perhaps afford one or two ser- 
viceable hints. 

JOHN FENTON. 

8, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


«ans 
TRENCHARD FAMILY. 


In Chalmers’ General Biographical Dictionary, vol. 
xxx. p. 18, it is stated that “John Trenchard, an 
English political writer, of the democratic cast, was 
descended of an ancient family, the son of Sir John 
Trenchard, Secretary of State to King William III.,” 
&c. ; and in Biographie Universelle, tom. xlvi. p. 472, 
*¢ Jean Trenchard, éctivain politique anglais, fils d’un 
secrétaire-d’état de Guillaume III,” &c. In these 
two standard authorities there is a mistake with 
regard to his parentage; inasmuch as he was the son, 
not of Sir John Trenchard, but of William Trenchard, 
Esq., of Cutteridge, in the parish of North Bradley, 
Wilts. Burke, in his Landed Gentry (1849), is correct 
in this particular, and rightly says that Sir John 
Trenchard, Knt., of Bloxworth, the Secretary of State, 
was the younger son of Thomas Trenchard, Esq., of 
Wolverton. Some, however; have adopted the state- 
ment of Chalmers and the Szographie Universelle. 
I therefore think it well to give the following literal 
copies (lately taken) of inscriptions in the south aisle 
of the patish church of North Bradley, which have 
reference to the family, and decide the point in 
question :— 


sited | the body of William 
uitteridge, in the County of 
Wilts | (by y® body of at his beloved wife), | in 


I. 
| 


“* Near this plate is d 
Trenchard, Esq, | of 


the year of our Lord 1713, | and in the 70 year of 
his age. | His wife was the daughter of | S™ George 
Norton of Abbots Leigh, | in the County of Somer- 
set, | by whome he ten children, | whereof four 
lye bury’d in this church, | and only four survived 
him, | viz, John, Anna, Frances, & Ellen, | w’ch 
three daughters he made joint executrixes, | who in 
performance of his will, | & in gratefull memory of 
their indulgent | parents, erected this monument.” | 
II. 

‘* Underneath are deposited | the remains of Hen 
Long, Esq", | of Melksham, in the County of Wilts, | 
who departed this life 234 of October, 1727, | aged 
40 years. | And also of Henry Long, Jun’, his young- 
est son, who | departed this life 30" of August, 1739, 
aged 26 years. | As likewise fof M™ Ellin Long, 
relict to the first & mother | to the last of those 
gentlemen. She was the youngest daughter of | Wil- 
liam Trenchard, Esq", of Cutteridge, in this parish, | 
& sister to the celebrated author of the Independent 
Whig | & other valuable works. She inherited the 
vertues of that | ancient & worthy family ;: in every 
stage of life pious & prudent: | charitable to the poor, 


& a most sincere friend. ‘Thus, much | beloved 
while living she died lamented July the 9", | 1752, 
at the age of 65 years, & to her memory | particularly 
this monument was erected by the | appointment of 
her ee daughter, | Mrs. Ellin Thresher, in May, 
1756.” 

The only other inscription in the same part of the 
church (commonly called the Trenchard or Long 
chapel), refers to one connected with the Trenchard 
family, and may fitly be appended to the foregoing 
two :— 

‘¢ In memory of | William Long, Esq’, | of Melk- 
sham, who departed | this: life June the 15", 1773, 
in the | 64" year of his age.” 

BEAVER H. BLACKER. 

Clifton, Bristol. 


Ee 
HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 
(v. 132.) 

Will you allow me to correct one or two inaccuracies 
in your description of the new groined ceiling, West 
Entrance of Hampton Court Palace? In your issue 
for March you say: ‘‘The ceiling has elaborately 
moulded ribs springing from the shafts in each angle 
of the gallery, and spreading in a fan-like form to- 
wards a central compartment filled with tracery panels 
with Tudor details, and ornamented with quatrefoils 
containing shields upon which will be carved the arms 
and other devices appertaining to the various offices 
held by Cardinal Wolsey. Upon the centre boss, or 
keystone, will becarved the royal arms of the Tudor 
period.” There are no shields in the quatrefoil panels 
of the centre compartment, but twelve square paterae, 
one to each panel, on which are carved, in groups of 
three, alternately, the Crown, V. R., and the Rose of 
England,—The Mitre, T. C., and the Pallium, 

On the centre boss is a shield, surrounded by the 
garter, on which is carved the royal arms of the 
present period, 

SAMUEL Ruppbock, 


Sculptor. 
‘Tontor 
SHAKESPEARE. 


It may be of interest to notice an inscription in the 
Church of St. Mary at the Tower, Ipswich, which is 
almost a copy of that over the grave of Shakespeare 
in Stratford-upon-Avon. It is a flat stone let into 
the floor at the south-west corner. On it is the 
following inscription :— 

‘Under this marble resteth the body of William 
Edgar of y’ Parish, Gent. who was, born 1*t January 
1637 and dyed single 3"¢ October 1716. 


‘*Good friends for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To move the dust entombed here. 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.” 


The arms above the inscription are—party per 
chevron, two fleur-de-lis in- chief, across the base six 
lozenges, each charged’ with an escalop, above the 
shield the helmet of an esquire. The crest: on a 
wreath are two figures ; the dexter one appears like 
a number of thongs bound together part of the way 
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up ; the sinister, a bird’s head to left, with long neck ; 
the whole being in a circle with mantling. ; 

This inscription is remarkable, as being used just 
100 years after the death of Shakespeare. Is it 
known in any other part of England? I do not re- 
member ever having seen before the announcement 
that the person buried was “single’’ Has that word 
been much used in similar cases? 


Colchester. T. FORSTER. 


BRASSES OF CORNWALL. 

(v. 278.) 
Referring. to the letter of the Rev. F. W. Davis 
in your June number, in which your correspon- 
dent remarks, “I trust some gentleman in Corn- 
wall will emulate Mr. Sparvel-Bayly on the subject 
of brasses ere it be too late,” I have much pleasure 
in informing your correspondent, and any other 
reader of THE ANTIQUARY who may take an inte- 
rest in ‘‘brasses,”” that I have in the press an en- 
tirely new work on Zhe Monumental Brasses of 
Cornwall, which will contain sixty-two plates in 
royal quarto. Many wills are introduced into the 
letterpress, and most of the material is new, being 
only obtainable from MS. sources. Many old Cor- 
nish families are represented—the names of Arundell, 
Basset, Boscawen, Coryton, Cosowarth, Courtenay, 
Eryssy, Killigrew, Lower, Mohun, Pendarves, Rash- 
leigh, St. Aubyn, appearing with many others. My 
work seems to “do” for Cornwall just what your 

correspondent desires. E. H. W. DUNKIN. 

Kenwyn House, Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath. 


ELLIS 


THE HOLY GHOST CHAPEL AND MARIE 
CUFAUDE. 
(v. 239.) 

Your contributor, “F. C. L.,’’ asks for further 
information concerning the children of Sir Geoffrey 
Pole, of Lordington. 

I have a History of the Life of Reginald Pole, 
published in 1767, 2 vols. (2nd ed.), without author’s 
name. This contains a pedigree of the family 
**taken out of the Heralds’ Office.” According to 
it, Sir Geoffrey Pole, in right of his wife of Lording- 
ton, = Constance, elder daughter and co-heiress of 
Sir John Packenham of Lordington. 

His son, Geoffrey Pole, = Catherine, daughter of 
— Dutton, of Dalton, in the County Palatine of 
Chester. 

Then the daughters :— 

Catherine, died without issue. 

Catherine, first surviving daughter, = Sir Anthony 
Fortescue, Kt., Marshal of Ireland. 
en = Wm. Nevil, of Torksey, Lincoln- 
shire. 

Mary = Wm. Cuffold, of Cuffold, county of 
Southampton. 

Margaret, = Walter Windsor. 


Anne, = — Hildershaw, Esq., of Tetsworth, Cam- 


bridgeshire. 

This, therefore, gives six daughters. 

Five sons are given—viz., Arthur, Thomas, Edmond, 
Geoffrey, and Henry. M. OPPENHEIM, 





ST. THOMAS A BECKET. 

There is a valuable representation, in glass, of St. 
Thomas a Becket and St. Thomas of Hereford inthe 
church at Credenhill, near Hereford. The figures are 
perfect, about fifteen inches in height, surrounded by 
quarries and a border. Both are in vestments, with 
mitre, pastoral staff in left hand, right hand being 
erect. Legend above records theirnames. The work 
appears to be Early Fourteenth Century. As I am 
about to publish a facsimile in colours, I should be 
greatly obliged for any reference to other examples, in 
glass or MSS., of these celebrated ecclesiastics, 

F. P, HAVERGAL, 

Upton Bishop, Ross. 





DOCTOR’S HOOD. 

An artist engaged on an historical painting would 
be grateful if any reader of THE ANTIQUARY could 
infoyn him, through the medium of your journal, 
whdt distinguishing colours the hood, gown and cap 
of the Doctors of Philosophy (Leipzic University) 
were in the olden time. E. J. 

Aberdeen, June 12, 1882. 


Va’ 


CHURCH MONUMENTS, 
(v. 275.) 

In reference to a remark in your last number, 
permit me to say that I never believed that the re- 
sources of any society could meet what is wanted for 
the preservation of our church monuments. In m 
opinion nothing short of an Act of Parliament will 
be any avail. This I ever advised societies to keep 
steadily and earnestly in view. 

C. Roacn Smirn, 

Strood. 


Wop 


LAMBETH PALACE CALLED CANT 
HOUSE. . 


In a succession of entries occurring in the Lambeth 
Burial Register, for the year 1645, recording the 
deaths of prisoners within the Palace, then turned 
into a State Prison, each is thus described: “A 
prisoner in Cant House.’ Can any of your readers 
refer me to — book or newspaper of that time in 
which Lambeth Palace is thus described, or is it 
merely used in irony by the Puritan Rector, Dr. 
White, who had taken the place of the deposed Dr. 
Featley? If any of your readers can enlighten me, 
and will communicate with me direct, I shall deem it 
a great favour. J. CAVE-BROWNE. 

Detling Vicarage, Maidstone. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE FEAST. 


Amongst some old sermons in my possession, I 
have one entitled: “A Sermon preached at the 
Huntingdonshire Feast, June the 26th, 1702, at St. 
Michael’s, -Cornhil, London.” Where can I find 
some record or account of the said Huntingdonshire 
Feast, which from the tone of the sermon was for 4 
charitable purpose ? H. R. PLomMeEr, 

Ettrick Bank, Birkdale Park, Southport. 
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The Aintiquarp Exchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First'12 Words,and td. for each 
Additional Three Words, All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager. 

NoTE.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the jact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 


For SALE, 


Old Plays.—The School for Daughters, by D. 
Lawler, paper boards, 1s. 6¢.—The Critic, by Sheri- 
dan; The Jew, by Cumberland ; The Jealous Wife, 
by George Colman; A Quarter of an Hour before 
Dinner ; First Love, by Richard Cumberland ; The 
Dramatist, or Stop Him who Can! by Frederick 
Reynolds ; six plays in one vol., half calf, 5s.—Also a 
few single Old Plays.—List on application.—W. E. 
Morden, 5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, Surrey. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens, different counties, 
or exchange Warwickshire.—W. H. Taylor, 37, 
Green Lane, Small Heath, Birmingham. 

Mr. Wade, Portland Square, Plymouth, has to 
spare several Odd Pieces of guaranteed Ancient 
Armour (plain and engraved), suitable as relics or 
for piecing suits ; late from the collection of a dis- 
tinguished Devonshire family; once belonged to a 
prince. Pouldrons, £2 to £4 per pair; Demi-suit, 


£30. 

Elliot Stock’s Three Seventeenth-century Rarities. 
A beautiful set of these facsimiles for sale, bound in 
panelled calf, exquisitely finished ; very scarce.— 
Apply to 187, Care of Manager. 

Ruskin’s Modern Painters, first edit., splendid con- 
dition, 31 guineas.—Giotto and his Works in Padua, 
41 1s.—Lecture on the Future of Engiand, 2s.—Notes 
on Turner Exhibition, 1857, 3s. 6a¢.—Ditto, 1878, 45. 
—Turner’s Harbours of England, first edit., plates in 
brilliant condition, richly bound in morocco, £4 155. 
—Byron’s Childe Harold, first edit., 10s.—J. Lucas, 
Claremont House, Cawley Road, South Hackney, E. 

Antique Swords and Pistols, Blunderbuses, 
135. 6¢.—Carved Oak Stool, 6s. 6d¢.—Japanese 
Figures, China Closet, 10s. 6¢.—Chest, carved Nor- 
man arches, and inlaid, 30s.—Mr. Shaw, Writtle, 
near Chelmsford, Essex. 

Good Collection of Monumental Brass Rubbings, 
from Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Ely, Cambridge, Ox- 
ford, St. Albans, Yorkshire, Newcastle, Sussex, 
Kent, Westminster Abbey, and London Churches.— 
Also Manual of Monumental Brasses, by Rev. Her- 
bert Haines, 2 vols—Apply Henry Petch, 39, Lom- 
bard Street, London, E.C. 

A set of 60 Consular Denarii, collected in 
Rome, in very fine condition—Also a number of 
rare First Brasses of the Depoletti Collection.—Miss 
Ann Lucas, Hitchin.. 


A number of Foreign Book-plates, also a few 
English, pee amare armorial, pictorial labels, &c.— 
Send for a selection (on approval) to W. E. Morden, 
5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, Surrey. 

The Times Weekly Edition, vols. 1-2, quite clean, 
in millboard ; folio, morocco covers and elastic bands. 
Invaluable for reference, price 208. scarce.—Knight’s 
English Cyclopzedia, two first divisions, Natural His- 
tory and Geography, 8 vols. in 4 thick vols., morocco, 
extra gilt, price 45s., demy 4to.—T. A. Starkey, 16, 
Hassard Street, Hackney Road, E. 

Autograph Letters.—Apply to R. H., 15, Brooklyn 
Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

Duplicate Pickering’s Classics. ‘‘ Tasso,” 2 vols.; 
Dante, 2 vols.; Milton, 1 vol.; Horace, 1 vol.—179,. 


_ Care of Manager. 


Our Ancient Monuments and the Lands around 
them, by C. P. Kains-Jackson, a subscription copy, 
printed on hand-made paper, and bound in paper 
boards (250 only printed), 7s. 6¢.—183, Care of the 
Manager. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


The Times Register of Events, vol. 1879.—Knight’s 
London, vols. 3 to 6.—T. A, Starkey, 16, Hassard 
Street, Hackney Road, E. 

Catalogue of the Winter Exhibition (Old Masters) 
of the Royal Academy of Arts for the years 1870 
and 1872. Must be clean and perfect.—Address, 
stating price, H. F. S., care of Pottle & Son, Royal 
Exchange, London, E.C. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens, also Old 
Maps, Cuttings, Scraps, &c., relating to Dorset.— 
J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London. 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged. — 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Wanted.—History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols, folio, complete sets or any odd volumes.— 
Tradesmen’s Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey. 
—George C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Blair’s The Grave. —Horze Aramiticze, by Etheridge, 
vol. 2.— Hoare’s Observations on Fishponds, a 
privately printed subscription book.—176, Care of 
Manager. 

Pitt the Younger, by Earl Stanhope.—Lord 
Chatham, by Thackeray.—178, Care of Manager. 

Horace, Virgil, The Iliad, Odyssey, and any other 
volumes of Pickering’s Diamond Classics.—175, Care 
of Manager. 

Wanted to purchase.—Rochester’s (Earl of) Poems, 
Complete, First or Second Edition, with Illustrations ; 
must be in a perfect condition. — 179, Care of 
Manager. 

Keble’s Christian Year, 6th and 9th editions,—S., 
Care of the Manager. 

Catalogue of the Caxton Commemoration, 1877. 
—C., Care of Manager. 

Arrowsmith’s Ancient and Modern Geography 
(Eton), in clean and good condition—Eton, Care 
of Manager. 

Hale’s Letters to Children and Grandchildren, 
either in I or 2 vols.—Hale, Care of Manager. 

Bassnage’s History of the Jews.—Bassnage, Care 
of Manager. : 

Gosse’s A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica. — 
Gosse, Care of Manager. ; 





